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The  Bacterium 
Delirium 


Federal  health  minister  Allan  Rock  launches  the  Institute  for  Aboriginal  Peoples’  Health  Oct.  12. 

$35  Million  From  CIHR 


BY  MEGAN  EASTON 

OF  T AND  ITS  AFnLIATED 
teaching  hospitals  once  again 
received  the  lion’s  share  of  new 
medical  research  money  — $35 
million  out  of  the  Ontario  total  of 
$62  million  — in  the  latest  round 
of  funding  from  the  Canadian 
Institutes  of  Health  Research. 

“We’re  very  appreciative  of  the 
level  of  funding  that  the  Toronto 
health  science  complex  receives 
from  federal  granting  agencies,” 
said  Professor  David  Naylor,  dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  “CIHR 
in  particular  has  opened  up  some 
exciting  new  avenues  of  support  for 
researchers  on  campus  and  in  the 
teaching  hospitals.  The  ultimate 
beneficiaries  of  these  new  invest- 
ments will  be  our  patients  and 
communities.” 

Federal  health  minister  AUan 
Rock  was  on  campus  Oct.  11  to 
make  the  announcement,  which 


translates  into  funding  for  81 
research  projects  at  U of  T and  its 
affiliates.  The  grants,  for  individual 
and  group  projects,  range  from 
$34,000  for  one  year  to  $1.3 
million  over  five  years.  Last  year 
U of  T-afifiliated  researchers  also 
received  about  half  of  the  total 
CIHR  funding  for  Ontario. 
Congratulating  the  researchers  on 
their  success  in  attracting  federal 
support.  Rock  said  the  current  fiind- 
ing  results  “confirm  once  again  the 
exceptional  quality  of  your  work.” 
Rock’s  announcement  also 
included  information  on  new  finan- 
cial support  for  aboriginal  health 
research.  More  than  $12  million 
will  support  eight  new  projects 
under  the  Aboriginal  Capacity  and 
Developmental  Research  Environ- 
ments program  of  the  Institute  of 
Aboriginal  Peoples’  Health,  one  of 
13  CIHR  institutes.  “We  all  know 
too  well  the  appalling  health  status 
of  First  Nations  peoples,”  Rock  said. 


stressing  the  value  of  research  in  this 
area.  He  said  aboriginal  health 
researchers  recognize  the  urgency  of 
their  work,  citing  the  high  suidde 
rates  in  aboriginal  communities. 
“Lives  depend  on  it,”  he  said. 
Professor  Kue  Young  of  public 
health  sciences  will  lead  one  of  the 
eight  new  aboriginal  health  projects. 

Professor  JeflP  Reading  of  public 
health  sciences,  scientific  director 
of  the  aboriginal  people’s  health 
institute,  characterized  his  institute 
as  “an  infant  taking  its  first  steps” 
and  said  he  was  excited  about  its 
prospects  for  future’  research 
achievements.  “The  CIHR  dream  is 
becoming  a reality  at  an  astonishing 
pace,”  he  said.  “This  year  alone 
Canadian  researchers  reported 
several  health  breakthroughs  in 
diabetes,  cancer  and  Alzheimer’s 
disease.  The  research  funded  today 
will  biuld  upon  these  discoveries, 
making  Canada  the  place  to  be  in  the 
21st  century  for  young  investigators.” 


BY  MEGAN  EASTON 

Be  cautious,  not  paranoid; 

alert,  but  not  alarmed.  This  is 
the  advice  U of  T experts  have  for  a 
public  rattled  by  a few  real  inci- 
dents and  a growing  number  of  not 
so  real  ones  involving  bioterrorism. 

Three  deaths  from  anthrax  in  the 
United  States  and  several  cases  of 
exposure  have  thrown  the  bacteri- 
um into  the  headlines  in  recent 
weeks,  sparking  fears  of  a wide- 
spread attack  and  prompting  false 
alarms  across  North  America. 

Anthrax  scares  have  already 
occurred  on  campus,  including  the 
evacuation  of  the  Innis  College 
student  residence  after  a student 
reported  a suspicious  powder  on  his 
hands  while  handling  letters  from 
his  mail  box.  Police  and  fire  inves- 
tigators took  the  matter  seriously 
and  investigated  fully.  They  later 
speculated  that  it  might  have  been 
dust  but  they  were  certain  that  it 
was  not  a hazardous  material. 

Much  of  the  fear  people  are 
feeling  is  based  on  misinformation, 
said  Professor  Allison  McGeer  of 
laboratory  medicine  and  patho- 
biology  and  Mount  Sinai  Hospital. 
“There’s  an  enormous  sense  that  it 
is  easy  to  use  anthrax  and  that  the 
use  of  anthrax  is  likely  to  result  in 
many  deaths  and  major  problems, 
and  both  of  those  things  are  not 
true.  It  is  very  difficult  to  use 
anthrax  appropriately.” 


BY  SUSAN  BLOCH-NEVITTE 

The  U OF  T Faculty 
Association  says  some  4,000 
hospital  clinicians  appointed  to 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  need 
their  academic  freedom  protected. 
The  clinicians  say  they  don’t  need 
UTFA’s  help,  but  thanks  anyway. 

At  issue  are  revisions  to  one 
hospital’s  funding  agreement  for 
clinicians,  which  has  prompted 
UTFA  to  file  a grievance  with  the 
university’s  grievance  review 
panel.  And  that  has  become  the 
catalyst  for  an  outpouring  of 
protest  by  clinical  leaders. 

The  conflict  centres  around 
practice  plans  at  eight  fully 
affiliated  teaching  hospitals  — 
arrangements  whereby  clinicians 
pool  their  self-employment 
income  and  distribute  it  to  plan 
members  who  can  spend  consid- 
erable amounts  of  time  in  teaching 


While  the  bacterium,  called 
Bacillus  anthracis,  is  accessible  to 
people  with  the  right  connections, 
it  can  easily  kill  those  who  handle  it 
the  wrong  way,  McGeer  said.  It 
requires  some  microbiological 
knowledge  to  be  able  to  prepare 
anthrax  spores  for  any  kind  of  dis- 
tribution. And  even  when  it  is  done 
properly,  extremely  high  concentra- 
tions of  spores  are  necessary  to  get 
it  in  the  air.  “You’ve  got  to  be  smart 
enough  to  make  the  spores  the 
right  size  and  prepare  them  proper- 
ly so  that  they  don’t  clump,”  she 
said,  “and  then  you’ve  got  to  pray 
that  the  wind  and  humidity  condi- 
tions are  just  right  for  them  to 
stay  floating  in  the  air.” 


Bacillus  anthracis 


If  terrorists  were  able  to  achieve 
this  airborne  distribution,  however, 
inhaled  anthrax  infections  are  the 
most  severe  and  can  be  fatal.  Yet, 
according  to  McGeer,  inhaled 
exposure  can  usually  be  treated 
with  antibiotics  if  it  is  identified 
~ See  MORE:  Page  6 ~ 


and  research.  In  its  grievance, 
UTFA  is  arguing  that  U of  T 
should  be  a party  to  these  funding 
agreements,  that  specific  wording 
about  academic  freedom  should 
be  included  and  that  the  universi- 
ty should  disaffiliate  with  any  of 
the  teaching  hospitals  that  refuse 
to  agree.  President  Robert 
Birgeneau  said  the  university  has 
encouraged  hospitals  to  set  up 
structures  in  parallel  with  those  at 
U of'T  around  the  protection  of 
academic  freedom. 

The  practice  plans  help  com- 
pensate clinicians  who  would 
otherwise  see  their  income 
reduced  as  a result  of  doing  non- 
fee-for-service  work  such  as 
research  and  teaching.  Professor 
Eliot  Phillipson,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  for- 
mer physician  and  chief  at  Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital,  can’t  fathom  why 
~ See  CLINICIANS:  Page  2 ~ 


Apotex  Gift  Funds  New  Facilities 


A$S-million  donation  from 

Canadian  pharmaceutical 
company  Apotex  Inc.  will  allow  the 
Faculty  of  Pharmacy  to  establish 
two  new  educational  facilities 
designed  to  produce  Canada’s  next 
leaders  in  pharmacy  research  and 
professional  practice. 

The  donation  will  fund  the 


Apotex  Resource  Centre  and  the 
Apotex  Multi-Media  Classroom  in 
the  new  pharmacy  building,  a $70- 
million  project  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion in  2004.  “Apotex’s  gift  will 
play  a critical  role  in  helping  the 
Faculty  of  Pharmacy  achieve  its 
goal  of  becoming  the  Canadian 
model  for  pharmacy  education,” 


said  Professor  Wayne  Hindmarsh, 
dean  of  pharmacy. 

“The  new  resource  centre  and 
state-of-the-art  classroom  will  help 
us  attract  the  country’s  top  students 
and  faculty,  which  will  in  turn  help 
us  meet  the  current  and  future 

~ See  APOTEX:  Page  10  ~ 


Clinicians  Reject 
UTFA’s  Help 


In  Brief 


Police  arrest  suspect  in  assault  case 

Toronto  Pouce  have  arrested  and  charged  a suspect  in 
break-in  and  sexual  assault  that  occurred  at  the  Whitney  Hall  residence 
Oct.  9.  A female  occupant  of  the  University  College  residence  at  85  St. 
George  St.  was  sexually  assaulted  following  a break-in.  The  suspect,  not 
a member  of  the  university  community,  then  proceeded  throughout  the 
three-storey  residence  and  continued  to  break  into  other  rooms  before 
fleeing  onto  St.  George  Street.  Cameron  Eugene  Ratelle,  22,  was 
charged  with  a total  of  two  dozen  separate  criminal  charges,  including 
two  counts  of  sexual  assault.  Incidents  involving  stranger-assaults  in 
residences  are  extremely  rare  on  campus,  according  to  Dan  Hutt,  man- 
ager of  poUce  services.  Campus  police  have  no  record  of  any  similar 
incident  going  back  at  least  to  1995,  he  said. 


Canadian  Universities’  Centre 
established  in  Berlin 

The  Uni\t:rsity  of  Toronto  together  with  l’Universit£  de 
Quebec  a Montreal  has  founded  the  Canadian  Universities’  Centre  in 
Berlin.  The  centre,  which  officially  opened  its  doors  Oct.  25,  hopes  to 
send  hundreds  of  Canadian  students  to  study  each  year  in  Berlin.  Two 
primary  academic  programs  in  the  humanities  are  planned  — summer 
courses  conducted  in  both  English  and  French  and  a year-long  program 
that  includes  German-language  courses.  The  centre  will  also  offer 
Canadian  studies  workshops  to  Canadian,  German  and  other  European 
students.  Several  major  American  universities  have  established  offices  in 
Berlin  but  this  is  the  first  continuing  Canadian  university  presence  in 
Germany.  As  the  centre  evolves,  students  from  other  Canadian 
universities  will  be  invited  to  take  part  in  the  academic  programs. 


Price  break  for  Hart  House  Theatre 

For  the  first  time  in  over  15  years,  Hart  House  Theatre  will 

present  its  own  season  of  drama,  dance  and  film  events.  As  part  of  the 
new  mandate  instituted  by  Hart  House  management  since  officially 
assuming  responsibility  for  the  theatre  on  May  1,  the  historic  stage  “is 
poised  to  become  the  focal  point  of  performing  arts  on  campus,”  said 
Paul  Templin,  general  manager  of  the  theatre.  “As  a way  of  reacquaint- 
ing ourselves  with  the  entire  university  community,  all  faculty  and  staff 
may  purchase  tickets  for  all  shows  in  the  2001-2002  season  at  the  same 
low  prices  as  students.  As  well,  staff  and  faculty  can  now  purchase  the 
Get  Staged  pass  available  to  students,  entitling  the  holder  to  an  addi- 
tional 20  per  cent  discount  on  dozens  of  performances  throughout  the 
year.  For  details,  call  the  Hart  House  Theatre  box  office  at  416-978- 
8668  or  visit  www.harthousetheatre.ca. 


Clinicians  Reject  UTFA  Offer 


~ Continued  From  Page  1 ~ 
UTFA  is  getting  involved  in  what 
the  clinicians  view  as  their  own 
business. 

“Clinical  practice  plans  are 
groups  of  volunteers,”  he  said. 
“They  are  clinicians  who  volun- 
teer their  services  for  teaching  at 
the  university.  They  have  a status- 
only  appointment  for  which  the 
vast  majority  does  not  get  paid. 
Clinicians  cannot  be  voting  mem- 
bers of  UTFA,  so  it’s  hard  to 
understand  how  UTFA  could 
suddenly  decide  it  will  represent 
or  speak  on  behalf  of  them. 
They’ve  never  had  that  role.  There 
may  be  individual  members 
who’ve  asked  UTFA  to  intervene 
on  their  behalf  but  that’s  quite 
different  than  them  having  some 
formal  jurisdiction  in  the  manage- 
ment of  practice  plans.” 

In  UTFA’s  view  the  practice 
plans  are  central  to  the  academic 
mission  of  the  hospital-university 
partnership  and  therefore  U ofT 
should  have  a formal  role  in  the 
plans  to  ensure  that  plan  mem- 
bers’ academic  freedom  is  protect- 
ed. U of  T is  not  a signatory  to  the 
new  Hospital  for  Sick  Children 
funding  agreements,  “nor  should  it 
sign  other  funding  agreements,” 
said  Professor  David  Naylor,  dean 
of  medicine. 

“This  is  simply  a funding  flow- 
through agreement,  not  even  the 
practice  plan  itself  and  it’s"  not 
U of  T’s  business,”  Naylor  said. 
“Decisions  on  financial  allocation 
within  practice  plans  are  made  by 

plan  members.  Academic  freedom 
isn’t  created  by  a funding  agree- 
ment. It  is  created  by  shared  val- 
ues and  diligence  on  the  part  of  all 
administrators  involved.  The 
university’s  role  is  through  its 
affiliation  agreements  with  the 
hospitals.” 

UTFA  disagrees  and  views  the 
agreement  as  abandoning  “explicit 
protections  of  academic  freedom.” 


Through  an  e-mail  sent  to 
clinicians  in  August,  the  association 
had  encouraged  those  “wishing  to 
protect  their  rights”  to  file  a griev- 
ance on  the  matter.  It  then  built  its 
case  on  behalf  of  the  six  who  did, 
all  of  them  from  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children,  where  the  first 
alternate  funding  arrangements 
began  in  1990. 

“This  is  about  the  rights  of 
[these]  clinical  faculty  members 
and  the  rights  of  all  the  others,” 
said  UTFA  la'wyer  Michael 
Mitchell  at  an  Oct.  24  grievance 
review  panel  hearing.  He  said 
UTFA  is  taking  on  the  cause  “in 
the  absence  of  U of  T creating 
legal  arrangements  to  ensure  aca- 
demic freedom”  for  all  teaching 
hospital  clinicians.  UTFA’s  Sept. 
19  newsletter  said  the  association 
worries  that  “some  clinical 
professors  do  not  themselves  fully 
understand  the  nature  of  the 
current  threat  to  them.” 

But  Dr.  Philip  Berger,  a clini- 
. cian  and  chair  of  the  medical  advi- 
sory committee  at  St.  Michael’s 
Hospital,  said  the  clinicians  aren’t 
buying.  “The  advisory  committee 
took  a position  unconditionally 
opposing  UTFA’s  request  for 
relief  on  any  of  the  matters  which 
could  affect  in  any  fashion  the 
practice  plan  at  St.  Michael’s 
Hospital,”  he  said,  adding  that  his 
colleagues  at  St.  Mike’s  have  never 
agreed  to  “forfeit  their  autonomy” 
and  right  to  determine  the 
distribution  of  their  money. 

*^Xhis  is  a collision  between 

purported  academic  freedom  and 
the  rights  of  independent  practi- 
tioners,” Berger  said.  “I  recognize 
the  good  job  UTFA  has  done  and 
the  necessity  of  its  work  on  behalf 
of  faculty  fully  compensated  by 
the  university.  But  this  is  a 
misapplication  of  their  role  and 
clinicians  would  resign  [their 
university  appointments]  before 
they’d  agree  to  this.” 


UTFA’s  president  Rhonda  Love 
acknowledges  that  some  hospitals 
might  have  better  dispute  resolu- 
tion programs  than  others,  “and 
some  are  more  democratic  and 
transparent.  But  our  firm  belief  is 
that  these  clinical  professors  are 
professors  that  have  university 
appointments.  The  affiliation 
agreements  with  the  hospitals 
make  direct  reference  to  university 
policies.  Therefore,  the  university 
should  be  playing  a role.” 

Professor  Vivek  Goel,  vice- 
provost (faculty),  has  worked  as  a 
clinician,  tenured  faculty  member 
and  department  chair.  From  these 
distinct  vantage  points  he 
acknowledges  both  the  impor- 
tance of  academic  freedom  in 
academic  health  science  centres 
and  the  unique  circumstances  that 
govern  how  academic  freedom  is 
protected  in  that  setting. 

“It’s  a matter  of  the  balance 
between  the  exercise  of  academic 
freedom  and  professional 
accountability,”  he  said.  “The  uni- 
versity is  committed  to  working 
on  what  it  means  to  have  academ- 
ic freedom  in  a clinical  setting  and 
how  it  ought  to  be  protected  but  I 
don’t  think  the  current  confronta- 
tional process  will  lead  to  a 
productive  resolution.” 

This  latest  confrontation  con- 
cerning academic  freedom  has  not 
escaped  the  attention  of  some 
faculty  members  at  U of  T who 
have  no  relationship  to  the  teaching 
hospitals.  Professor  Michael 

Marrus,  dean  of  graduate  studies, 
is  surprised  by  the  unfolding  con- 
flict. “In  my  own  experience  I have 
found  physicians  to  be  very  capable 
of  asserting  their  professional 
autonomy,  their  intellectual 
authority,  their  material  interests 
as  well  as  their  academic  interests. 
Rather  than  imposing  a scheme  in 
an  area  where  they  have  not  been 
involved  previously,  UTFA  needs 
to  back  off.” 


On  the 
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Ant-agonizing  the  Queen 

Professor  Tom  Alloway 

(a.lca.  the  “antguy”)  has  docu- 
mented slave-making  ants 
that  are  social  parasites  of 
certain  other  ant  species, 
termed  “host”  or  “slave” 
species.  A slave-maker  colony 
gets  started  when  a newly, 
mated  slave-maker  queen  enters  a host-species  nest  and  either 
kills  or  drives  away  the  adult  inhabitants.  These  slave  host  work- 
ers then  rear  a batch  of  slave-maker  workers  that  subsequently 
raid  other  host-species  nests,  and  so  on.  Fascinating  Web  pages 
to  view  the  ants  battle  it  out  as  the  cycle  continues. 


U ofT  Home  Page 

www.utoronto.ca 

The  Campaign  for  U of  T 

www.uoftcanipaign.com 

Research  Updates  (Notices) 

www.rir.utoronto.ca 

PhD  Orals 

www.sgs.utoronto.ca/phd_orals.htm 

U OF  T Job  Opportunities 

www.utoronto.ca/Jobopps 

If  you  want  your  site  featured  in  this  space,  please 
contact  Audrey  Fong,  news  services  officer,  at: 
audrey.fong@utoronto.ca 
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http://www.erin.utoronto.ca/ **w3psy/ people/ 
AilowayHomePage/TMA_Home.html 
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Getting  help  with  HTML 

Frustrated  with  developing  Web-based  courseware  without 
the  technical  or  monetary  resources?  Online  Teaching  Services 
based  at  the  Resource  Centre  for  Academic  Technology  can  help. 
There  is  a plethora  of  online  resources  available  to  faculty, 
graduate  students  and  staff  including  free  course  tools  to  help  you 
move  your  HTML-formatted  materials  to  the  server,  edit 
HTML  and  manage  your  online  materials. 

http:// ots.  utoronto.co/ 


Aging  in  Canada 


In  April  1999  the  Seniors  Quality  of  Life  Project  began 

its  two-year  program  of  research  into  the  quality  of  life  of  seniors 
in  eight  Canadian  cities:  Halifax,  Quebec  City,  Montreal, 
Ottawa,  Toronto,  Regina,  Whitehorse  and  Vancouver.  Despite 
the  regional  differences  between  city  centres,  there  are  nation- 
wide themes  of  concern:  communication,  affordable  housing, 
health  care,  income  security  and  transportation.  Not  surprisingly, 
for  seniors  maintaining  a sense  of  dignity  and  independence  are 
essential  to  having  a satisfactory  quality  of  life. 

http://www.utoronto.ca/seniors/index.html 
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Policies  Protect 
Privacy  at  U of  T 


BY  JANE  STIRLING 

UNIVERSITY  MEMBERS  CON- 
cerned  about  security  issues 
following  the  events  of  Sept.  11 
may  rest  easier  knowing  there  are 
policies  that  protect  the  privacy  of 
individuals  at  U of  T. 

“The  U of  T Policy  on  Access  to 
Information  and  Protection  of 
Privacy  restricts  the  kind  of  infor- 
mation the  university  can  release 
about  its  members,”  said  Professor 
Angela  Hildyard,  vice-president 
(human  resources).  “People  on 
campus  have  expressed  a sense  of 
concern  about  the  possibility  of 
intrusive  questions  from  authorities 
requesting  information  about 
individuals  on  campus.  We  want  to 
remind  our  community  that  we 
have  policies  that  address  this.” 

The  protection  of  privacy  policy, 
approved  by  Governing  Council  in 
March  1995,  applies  provincial 
standards  on  freedom  of  informa- 
tion to  the  university  setting.  It 
notes  the  “disclosure  of  personal 
information  contained  in  University 
records  should  be  regulated  in  a 
manner  that  will  protect  the 
privacy  of  individuals  who  are  the 
subject  of  such  information.” 

More  specifically,  there  are,  indi- 
vidual policies  covering  students, 
faculty,  managers,  staff  and  alumni. 


Angela  Hildyard 


The  Policy  on  Access  to  Student 
Academic  Records  says  the  universi- 
ty may  release  only  limited  informa- 
tion about  students,  former  students 
and  alumni  — academic  division, 
degree  program,  degree  received  and 
date  of  convocation.  Any  other 
information  will  be  released  only 
with  the  individual’s  written  consent 
or  as  required  by  law. 

Personnel  files  of  faculty  and 
librarians  are  protected  under  the 
Memorandum  of  Agreement 
between  the  university  and  the 
faculty  association.  Article  10  of  the 
memorandum  says  the  documents 
of  these  individuals  cannot  be 
released  to  any  person  or  institution 
— except  for  internal  administra- 
tive purposes  — without  written 
consent  or  unless  under  court  order. 

There  are  similar  protections  for 
exempt  staff  under  the  Policies  for 
Exempt  Confidential  Staff  and  for 
Professional  and  Managerial  Staff. 
For  unionized  staff,  there  are  provi- 
sions dealing  with  the  release  of 
personal  information  in  some 


collective  agreements;  staff  without 
these  provisions  in  their  agree- 
ments are  covered  under  U of  T’s 
access  to  information  poUcy. 

Any  requests  from  authorities  for 
personal  information  on  any  U of  T 
members  — above  and  beyond 
what  the  poBcies  cover  — should 
be  directed  to  HUdyard’s  office. 
Faculty  and  staff  should  call  her  if 
they  have  doubts  or  concerns  about 
a request  for  information  or  want 
confirmation  on  how  to  handle  an 
issue,  she  added. 

“A  unified  response  at  such  a 
decentralized  university  makes 
sense  because  we  can  deal  with 
confidential  information  in  a 
consistent  and  timely  manner,” 
Hildyard  said.  “We  want  to  provide 
a sense  of  security  for  the  U of  T 
community  by  ensuring  we  comply 
with  the  proper  legal  requirements 
governing  the  release  of  informa- 
tion and  respect  provisions  to 
protect  the  rights  of  individuals. 
We  can’t  expect  that  everyone  who 
might  be  asked  for  information  at 
U of  T possesses  the  necessary 
expertise  on  relevant  policies.” 

Meanwhile  Professor  James 
Turk,  executive  director  of  the 
Canadian  Association  of  University 
Teachers  (CAUT),  wants  to  ensure 
intelligence-gathering  activities  do 
not  interfere  with  academic 
freedom  at  Canadian  universities. 
Following  revelations  last  week  that 
a U of  T secretary  informed  on 
two  geology  professors  for  the 

Canadian  Security  and  Intelligence 
Service  (CSIS)  in  the  late  1980s, 
Turk  has  demanded  a meeting  with 
the  spy  agency  to  discuss  the  case. 

He  said  that  under  an  agreement 
between  CAUT  and  the  federal 
government  in  the  early  1960s 
(brokered  by  then-U  of  T law  pro- 
fessor Bora  Laskin,  vice-president 
of  CAUT),  the  government  estab- 
lished guidelines  about  intelligence 
service  activities  on  Canadian  cam- 
puses. “They  agreed  not  to  conduct 
undercover  activities  or  use  infor- 
mants on  Canadian  campuses 
without  prior  written  approval  by 
the  solicitor-general,”  Turk  said. 
The  agreement  was  ratified  by  the 
Lester  Pearson  government  and 
subsequently  confirmed  by  govern- 
ments in  the  70s,  80s  and,  most 
recently,  1996,  he  noted. 

While  CSIS  has  agreed  to  meet 
with  the  association,  no  date  has 
yet  been  set.  Turk,  who  is  pleased 
that  U of  T’s  former  president, 
Robert  Prichard,  contacted  the 
professors  as  soon  as  he  knew  about 
the  informant,  has  a few  questions 
for  the  intelligence  service.  For 
example,  he  wants  to  know  if  the 
solicitor-general  authorized  the 
activities  in  1986,  at  what  point  the 
university  was  told  about  the 
informant  and  whether  this  type 
of  intelligence-gathering  occurred 
elsewhere.  While  acknowledging 
the  agreement  balances  the  needs 
for  necessary  policing  with  acade- 
mic freedom,  Turk  said  universities 
are  places  for  fuU,  open  and  critical 
debate  where  faculty  must  feel 
secure  in  conducting  research. 


Fish  Out  of  Water 


Fete  d’un  poisson  is  one  of the  works  in  Baby  and  the  Bathwater,  an  exhibition  of  photographic  images  exploring  "desire 
and  disgust,  "produced  by  art  and  art  history  students  at  U ofT  at  Mississauga  and  Sheridan  College.  The  exhibition 
runs  to  Nov.  4 at  the  Blackwood  Gallery  at  the  Mississauga  campus. 


U of  T Vital  to  Local  Economy 


BY  SUSAN BLOCH-NEVITTE 

The  U ofT  community  pumps 
an  estimated  $4.3  billion  dollars 
into  the  economy  of  the  Greater 
Toronto  Area  every  year,  accorthng  to 
figures  recently  compiled  by  the 
planning  and  budget  office.  And 
that  doesn’t  include  the  mUlions  of 
dollars  spent  by  students,  retired 
employees  or  by  visitors  attracted  to 
the  city  by  the  university. 

U of  T’s  economic  impact  is  big 
— not  surprising  considering  that 
the  university  is  Canada’s  largest,  and 
the  largest  in  North  America  when 
continuing  education  enrolment  is 
factored  in. 

“Universities  are  normally  associ- 
ated with  the  vibrant  intellectual  and 
cultural  life  of  a city  and  that’s  as  it 
should  be,”  said  Felix  Chee,  the  new 
vice-president  (business  affairs).  “But 
they  are  also  a powerful  boost  to  the 
local  economy.  The  facts  show  that 
U of  T plays  a vital  role  in  the 
economic  prosperity  of  this  region, 
which  in  turn,  has  a spillover  effect 
on  the  province  and  the  country.” 

In  the  past  year  U of  T attracted 
almost  $1.2  billion  to  the  economy 
of  the  Greater  Toronto  Area,  includ- 
ing $257  million  for  research.  With 
10,201  employees,  U ofT  is  the  14th 


largest  employer  in  the  GTA.  That 
number  includes  teaching  staff  and 
assistants,  librarians,  administrative 
and  technical  staff  as  well  as  w'orkers 
in  19  different  unions  from  police 
to  service  workers  to  machinists, 
printers  and  pipe-fitters. 

According  to  the  figures,  U of  T 
generates  $1.25  for  every  dollar  of 
funding  from  federal  and  provincial 
governments  through  student  fees, 
investment  income,  sales  and  ser- 
vices, contract  research,  donations 
and  Other  grants.  In  2000-2001  gov- 
ernment grants  totalled  $668.4  mil- 
lion with  three  quarters  coming  from 
the  provincial  government  and  the 

rest  from  Ottawa. 

With  260,000  employees,  stu- 
dents and  alumni,  the  extended  uni- 
versity community  makes  up  approx- 
imately 7.5  per  cent  of  the  adult  pop- 
ulation of  the  Toronto  region.  In 
2000-2001  U of  T had  a gross  pay- 
roll of  $642.4  miUion.  Assuming  60 
per  cent  of  wage  and  salary  income  is 
disposable  and  spent  locally,  the 
direct  return  to  the  region  is  almost 
$340  million  — or  up  to  $540  mil- 
lion with  the  multiplier  effect,  where 
expenditures  in  one  area  result  in  fur- 
ther expenditures  in  another. 

The  54,132  students  registered  at 
U of  T last  year  spent  an  estimated 


$262.5  million  during  the  nine 
months  from  September  to  May  (or 
approximately  $4,800  per  student), 
not  counting  direct  payments  to  the 
university  for  tuition,  books,  student 
fees  and  residence  charges.  With  the 
multiplier  effect,  the  economic 
impact  is  as  much  as  $420  milhon. 

The  university  is  all  about  people 
but  its  economic  impact  is  largely  as 
a consumer  of  goods  and  services. 
Annually,  the  university  buys  some 
$465  million  worth  of  books,  furni- 
ture, equipment,  supplies,  computer 
technology  and  numerous  other 
services.  By  conservative  estimates, 
65  per  cent  of  these  expenditures 
are  local,  meaning  that  U ofT  adds 
about  $300  million  to  the  local 
economy  through  direct  purchases, 
or  up  to  $480  miUion  with  the 
multipher  effect. 

As  enrolments  begin  a 10-year 
surge  because  of  the  echo  baby  boom 
and  the  end  of  Grade  13  in  Ontario, 
new  capital  projects  are  under  way  or 
planned  on  all  three  campuses.  Some 
$400  million  in  projects  have  already 
been  approved  and  another  $500 
million  are  in  planning  or  early  devel- 
opment stages.  Collectively,  capital 
ejqjansionatUofT  represents  the  sin- 
gle largest  amount  of  development 
activity  in  the  GTA. 


UTS  Alumnus  Garners  Nobel 


WHILE  ON  VACATION  IN 
Hawaii,  a colleague  from 
Stanford  University  woke  Michael 
Spence  at  3 a.m.  to  defiver  the  good 
news  — the  Royal  Swedish 
Academy  of  Sciences  had  just 
awarded  him  the  Nobel  Prize  in 
economics.  “I  was  stunned  and  to  be 
honest,  I w'asn’t  expecting  it,”  he  said. 

Spence,  who  graduated  from 
University  of  Toronto  Schools  in 
1962,  win  share  the  $l-miUion  US 
prize  with  fellow  economists  Joseph 
Stightz  of  Columbia  University  and 
George  Akerlof  of  the  University  of 
Cahfornia  at  Berkeley. 

Their  work  describes  asymmetric 
information,  or  the  economic  effects 
of  buyers  and  sellers  having  differ- 
ent information  about  the  same 
product  or  service.  Though  the 
groundwork  for  this  concept  was 


laid  in  the  1970s,  it  has  been  appUed 
to  many  kinds  of  everyday 
transactions,  known  as  information 
economics. 

Akerlof  wrote  the  first  research 
paper  on  information  economics 
and  Spence  huUt  on  his  theory  with 
the  concept  of  signalling  — the 
manner  in  which  businesses  differ- 
entiate themselves  from  others  by 
“signalling”  to  customers  their 
unique  benefits.  By  comparison, 
Spence  explained,  individuals  who 
choose  to  earn  degrees  at 
prestigious  universities  signal  to 
potential  employers  that  they  are 
hard  working  and  inteUigent. 

“We  were  thrilled  that  a UTS 
alumnus  won  such  a prestigious 
prize,”  said  UTS  principal  Robin 
Brooke-Smith.  Spence  is  not  the 
first  UTS  Nobel  laureate  — 


University  Professor  John  Polyani 
of  chemistry  won  the  prize  in  1986 
for  his  research  into  the  way  in 
which  molecules  combine  to  form 
new  compounds. 


Michael  Spence 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  PRESENTS 


Nobel  Prize  Centennial  Lectures 

A C A N A D A ^6:^  S W E D E N CELEBRATION 


Morning  Series 

9:00  a.m. 

Opening  Ceremony 
9:30  a.m. 

Professor  John  C.  Polanyi 
(Chemistry,  1986) 

How  Discoveries  are  Made,  and  Why  it  Matters 
10:10  a.m. 

Dr.  Bertram  Brockhouse  (Physics,  1994) 
Neutrons,  Condensed  Matter  and  Other  Stuff 
10:50  a.m. 

Dr.  Har  Gorind  Khorana  (Medicine,  1968) 
From  Nucleic  Acids  to  Visual  Transduction 
1 1 :30  a.m. 

Dr.  Andrew  Sc.hally  (Medicine,  1977) 
Hypothalamus  and  Cancer:  The  Use  of  Peptide 
Analogs  for  the  'Therapy  of  Various  'Tumours 
12:10  p.m. 

Prolessor  Jan  Carlstedr-Duke, 

Dean  ol  Research, 

Karolinska  Insritute,  Sweden 


Afternoon  Series 
2:30  p.m. 

Roundtable  Discussion 
Research  and  Society  in  the  2 1st  Century 
3:1  5 p.m. 

Dr.  David  Hubei,  (Medic.ine,  1981) 

Tye,  Brain  in  Perception 
3:55  p.m. 

Dr.  Sidney  Aeeman  (Chemistry,  1989) 

The  Discovery  of  an  RNA  Tnzyme 
4:35  p.m. 

Dr.  James  Orbinski  for  M.S.F.  (Peace,  1999) 
Humanitarianism  - Key  Issues  and  Questions 
5:15  p.m. 

Representative  of  the 
Karolinska  Institute,  Sweden 


Tickets  for  the  morning  and! or  afiernoon  sessions 
are  available  at  the  Nona  Macdonald  Visitors  Centre, 
25  King's  College  Circle 
Between  9:00  a.m.  - 5:00 p.m. 


VELLfT^  ^ /EVO 
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HENRY  FEATHER 


Laying  Down  the  law 

New  head  of  student  legal  clink  advocates  courage  and  optimism 

BY  MICHELLE  OCAMPO 


here’s  something  about  a person  vvtio  hails 

Zorro  as  one  of  her  heroes.  Indeed,  it’s  quite  an 
oddity,  especially  if  the  person  is  in  the  practice  of  law. 
And  with  just  this  knowledge,  one  can  he  almost  positive 
about  the  sincerity  of  Judith  McCormack,  the  new 
executive  director  of  Downtown  Legal  Services. 

“I  think  I was  one  of  those  people  who  wanted  to 
save  the  world,  and  guess  what?  I stiU  want  that,” 
McCormack  says  about  her  decision  to  go  into  law. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  Downtown  Legal  Services, 
a legal  cUnic  run  by  U of  T law  students,  has  introduced 
an  executive  director.  McCormack  has  been  overseeing 
the  clinic  since  March  and  admits  that  it’s  quite 
different  from  her  other  experiences  in  the  field.  “What 
I find  interesting  is  that 
it  uses  things  from  all 
the  different  areas  of 
work  that  I’ve  been 
involved  in  before,”  she 
says.  McCormack  once 
managed  the  arbitration 
department  at  the 
Ontario  Nurses’ 

Association,  was  chair 
of  die  Ontario  Labour 
Relations  .Board  and 
most  recendy,  a partner 
at  Sack  Goldblatt 
Mitchell. 


Services  offers  free 
services  to  low  income 
clients  and  works  in 
conjunction  with  three 
satellite  clinics  in  the  downtown  area:  Council  Fire, 
Street  Outreach  Services  and  Meal  Trans,  all  advocacy 
groups  servicing  the  aboriginal  community,  street  youth 
and  the  transgeridered.cpmmuiuty  respectively: 

McCormack  acknowledges  that  the  clinic  gready 
benefits  from  the  expertise  of  the  community  organiza- 
tions. “They  can  teach  us  about  their  clientele  and  we 
can  also  provide  legal  services  in  a context  where  all 
these  other  services  are  being  provided  at  the  same 
time,”  she  says.  “It  means  that  the  legal  services  and  the 
other  services  can  kind  of  build  on  each  other  in  terms 
of  treating  the  client  in  a whole  list  of  ways.” 

She  adds  that  working  with  clients  at  the  clinic  has 
been  beneficial  as  a practical  experience  for  the  stu- 
dents. “It  heightens  their  engagement  in  their  other 


studies  in  law  because  it’s  such  a vivid  experience.  It 
really  kind  of  infuses  their  other  studies  with  relevance. 
All  of  a sudden  these  things  really  matter.” 

But  McCormack  notes  that  she’s  also  constandy 
learning  from  the  students,  who  she  finds  “incredibly 
devoted”  and  committed  to  the  clinic. 

“Another  thing  that’s  so  great  about  working  with 
students  is  that  they’re  so  full  of  ideas,  energy  and 
enthusiasm  and  in  some  of  the  workplaces  I’ve  been, 
people  are  not  necessarily  like  that,”  she  says. 

But  getting  back  to  heroes,  why  Zorro? 

“You  know,  it’s  the  sort  of  “defend  the  underdog” 
kind  of  thing,”  she  jokes.  But  after  further  reflection 
she  adds,  “I  started  out  with  a real  interest  in  social 
justice  and  then  I sup- 
pose my  vision  of  things 
got  more  sophisticated 
and  thoughtful  as  time 
went  on.  However,  I’ve 
managed  to  cling  to  a 
kind  of  insane  optimism 
about  the  whole  thing.” 
McCormack  was 
nominated  for  the 
Journey  Prize  in  1999 
for  her  short  story 
Hearsay.  This  year  she  is 
one  of  three  upcoming 
writers  whose  short  sto- 
ries will  be  featured  in 
the  anthology  Coming 
Attractions,  set  to  be 
released  in  November. 
But  although  she’s  found 
a creative  outlet  in  writing,  these  days  McCormack  is 
concentrating  on  overseeing  the  law  clinic. 

“At  the  moment  I’m  really  focused  on  helping  the 
clinic  explore  its  full  potential,  both  in  terms  of  provid- 
ing innovative  legal  services  to  the  community  and  as  a 
sort  of  centre  for  clinical  education  for  the  students.” 
She  tries  to  give  the  students  the  necessary  guidance 
on  their  legal  cases,  but  more  important  she  tries  to 
impart  some  of  her  own  wisdom.  “I  think  partly 
because  students  at  law  school  tend  to  be  a pretty  smart 
group  and  they  tend  to  be  high  achievers  academically, 
if  I have  something  to  offer  them  it’s  probably  to  say  it’s 
not  enough  just  to  be  smart,”  she  reflects.  ‘You  also  have 
to  be  courageous,  you  also  have  to  have  integrity  and 
you  also  have  to  be  committed  to  certain  principles.” 


Films  Dispel  Myths 


BY  MICHAH  RYNOR 

IN  AN  EFFORT  TO  DEFUSE  ANY 
racial  disharmony  on  campus  in 
the  wake  of  Sept.  11,  cinema  stud- 
ies administrators  at  Innis  College 
rushed  together  a mini-documen- 
tary film  festival  on  Islamic  culture 
and  pohtics. 

The  series,  which  ends  Nov.  2,  “is 
one  way  to  help  promote  under- 
standing and  combat  intolerance,” 
said  Professor  Frank  Cunningham, 
principal  of  Innis  College.  “It’s 
pretty  clear  that  one  of  the  effects 
of  the  terrorist  attack  was  exacer- 
bated attitudes  of  intolerance  and 
unease  in  respect  to  people  of 
Islamic  backgrounds  so  we  thought 
that  the  appropriate  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  make  use  of  our  town 
hall  auditorium  and  cinema  to 


educate  students,  faculty  and  staff” 

The  series  began  with  two  docu- 
mentaries that  gave  a rich  overview 
of  the  culture  and  religious  prac- 
tices of  Muslims  as  well  as  profihng 
important  figures  in  Islam’s  long 
history.  More  than  100  students 
attended  these  two  films  and  the 
CBC-TV  officials  who  attended 
were  so  impressed  that  the  docu- 
mentaries may  be  shown  nationally. 

“Talking  to  people  on  campus, 
we  detected  a feeling  of  uneasiness 
and  apprehension,”  said 
Cunningham.  “People  said  they 
didn’t  quite  know  what  to  think 
about  what  was  happening  and  it  is 
this  kind  of  diffused,  hard  to  define 
underlying  uneasiness  that  we 
think  the  university  is  quite  well 
placed  to  address  as  an  educational 
institution,”  said  Cunningham. 


CAUT  Report  In 


A SECOND  INVESTIGATION  INTO 
the  dispute  between  Professor 
Nancy  Olivieri  and  the  drug  com- 
pany Apotex  does  not  add  any  sub- 
stantial information  to  the  case, 
said  Susan  Bloch-Nevitte,  U of  T’s 
director  of  pubfic  affairs. 

The  Committee  of  Inquiry  into 
the  Dr.  Nancy  Olivieri  and  Apotex 
Inc.  Dispute  presented  a 500-page 
report  Friday  at  a Toronto  news 
conference.  The  committee,  which 
was  estabhshed  by  the  Canadian 
Association  of  University  Teachers 
(CAUT)  in  1999,  examined  the 
dispute  that  arose  when  Apotex 
ended  clinical  trials  conducted  by 
Ohvieri  after  she  identified  poten- 
tial problems  with  the  efficacy  of 
the  drug  deferiprone.  She  has  since 
maintained  that  she  failed  to  receive 
adequate  support  from  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children,  where  she  carried 
out  her  research,  and  the  university 
in  her  fight  with  the  drug  firm. 


In  1998,  Dr.  Arnold  Naimark  of 
the  University  of  Manitoba  and 
two  other  Canadian  academics 
compiled  a report,  commissioned 
by  Sick  Kids,  determining  the  facts 
and  circumstances  that  gave  rise  to 
the  controversy  including  patient 
safety,  conflicts  of  interest  and  the 
release  of  research  information. 
“The  university  co-operated  fully 
with  the  Naimark  Report  and 
provided  it  with  all  relevant 
documents,”  Bloch-Nevitte  said.  A 
statement  from  the  hospital  notes, 
“CAUT  is  an  association  represent- 
ing  faculty  unions  and  does  not 
represent  doctors  at  the  hospital." 

Bloch-Nevitte  said  the  university 
has  implemented  recommendations 
from  Naimark’s  report.  U of  T 
reached  an  agreement  in  March 
with  its  teaching  hospitals  to  har- 
monize research  policies  and  enforce 
stringent  ethical  guidelines  and 
public  accountability  in  research. 


Physicians  Affected  by  Early  Contact  with  Drug  Industry 


BY  MEGAN  EASTON 

The  degree  of  contact 

between  internal  medicine 
residents  and  pharmaceutical  com- 
pany representatives  appears  to 
influence  physicians’  later  attitudes 
and  behaviour  towards  the  pharma- 
ceutical industry,  a study  pubhshed 
in  the  Oct.  24  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association 
(JAMA)  suggests. 

Previous  research  has  shown  that 
policies  restricting  residents’  con- 
tact with  pharmaceutical  company 
representatives  (PCRs)  results  in 
residents  having  less  favourable 
opinions  on  the  value  of  relations 
with  PCRs,  hut  little  was  known 
about  the  permanence  of  these 
opipions  until  now,  said  study  co-, 
author  Allan  Detsky  of  health  pofi- 
cy,  management  and  evaluation  and 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital. 

The  researchers  surveyed  former 
residents  from  U ofT  and  McMaster 
University  on  their  current  attitudes 
towards  the  usefulness  of  interac- 
tions with  the  pharmaceutical  indus- 
try and  the  frequency  of  their  contact 


with  industry  representatives.  All  of 
the  physicians  who  responded  to  the 
survey  — 163  from  U of  T and  42 
from  McMaster  — graduated 
between  1990  and  1996.  In  1992 
McMaster  implemented  a policy 
restricting  residents’  contact  with 
PCRs.  There  were  no  restrictions  at 
U of  T during  the  period  studied. 

“Post-policy  McMaster  gradu- 
ates were  significantly  less  likely  to 
find  PCR  information  helpful  in 
guiding  their  practice  compared 
with  Toronto  graduates,”  according 
to  the  authors.  The  McMaster 
graduates  who  trained  after  the 
restriction  policy  was  in  place 
reported  that  they  were  56  per  cent 
less  hkely  to  find  the  pharmaceutical 
company  information  helpful  than 
the  U of  T graduates.  The 
researchers  did  not  examine  the 
impact  of  industry  contact  on 
prescribing  behaviour. 

Detsky  said  there  are  several  pos- 
sible explanations  for  the  results. 
The  educational  environment  and 
faculty  opinions  created  by  the 
McMaster  policy  may  have  culti- 
vated more  critical  attitudes  among 


physicians  towards  the  pharmaceu- 
tical industry  or  the  decreased  con- 
tact with  industry  reps  may  in  itself 
have  fostered  negative  opinions.  “It 
could  also  be  argued,”  the  study 
says,  “that  post-policy  McMaster 
trainees  never  learned  how  to  inter- 
act in  a constructive  manner  with 
PCRs  and  thus  are  unable  to  find 
them  helpful.” 

According  to  Professor  David 
Naylor,  dean  of  medicine,  this  study 
is  a good  example  of  academic  free- 
dom at  work  in  a clinical  setting. 
“This  is  a distinguished  colleague 
putting  past  practices  under  the 
microscope  and  we  are  absolutely 
dehghted  to  see  it  published  in  a 
first-class  journal,”  he  said. 

But  current  practice  in  the  facul- 
ty has  changed,  he  added.  Since  the 
early  1990s  the  faculty  has  recog- 
nized the  increasing  importance  of 
these  issues  and  in  1996  introduced 
measures  to  regulate  — not  restrict 
— residents’  contact  with  PCRs. 
“Well  before  this  study  was 
initiated,  we  had  taken  concrete 
steps  to  contain  exposure  of  our 
trainees  to  pharmaceutical  company 


representatives  and  strictly  control 
the  terms  under  which  funds  from 
any  of  these  companies  would  be 
used  to  support  any  elements  of  our 
postgraduate  programs.” 

U of  T’s  guidehnes  governing  the 
relationship  between  physician 
trainees,  postgraduate  training  pro- 
grams and  industry  explicitly  state 
that  the  primary  objective  of  this 
type  of  interaction  is  the  advance- 
ment of  patient  health  through 
education  and  research.  In  any  rela- 
tionship between  medical  trainees 
and  industry,  the  trainees  must 
maintain  professional  autonomy 
and  disclose  the  nature  of  the  rela- 
tionship to  patients  and  anyone 
involved  in  educational  events  or 
research.  The  guidelines  also  say 
that  trainees  must  not  receive 
personal  rewards  from  industry 
other  than  educational  material  of 
minimal  monetary  value. 

In  addition  to  these  guidehnes, 
Naylor  said  the  faculty  has  made  it 
a priority  to  educate  residents  about 
the  tricky  issues  surrounding  phar- 
maceutical company  “freebies”  and 
conflict  of  interest. 


“We’ve  chosen'  the  approach  of 
education  rather  than  prohibition. 
It’s  much  better  to  have  an  educa- 
tion process  to  teach  them  how  to 
deal  with  these  issues  and  then 
they’ll  be  able  to  judge  for  them- 
selves,” said  Professor  Murray 
Urowitz,  associate  dean  of  post- 
graduate medical  education. 
“Hopefully  they’ll  choose  the  good 
parts  of  what  the  drug  companies 
do  and  reject  the  bad  parts,  and  we 
help  them  do  that.” 

Naylor  likened  the  U of  T 
approach  to  “controlled  exposure 
and  inoculation”  versus  McMaster’s 
“strict  quarantine”  method  and  said 
it  would  be  interesting  to  repeat  the 
study  today  to  compare  the  out- 
come of  the  current  policies. 
Nevertheless,  he  said  the  JAMA 
study  may  spark  a useful  review  of 
existing  guidelines  not  just  at 
U of  T but  at  other  faculties  of 
medicine  that  haven’t  taken  any 
preventive  action  in  this  area.  What 
it  comes  down  to,  Naylor  said,  is  the 
fact  that  for  physicians  in  training 
there  is  no  free  lunch  with  the 
pharmaceutical  industry. 
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SPECIAL  EVENTS  Call  416  978-2452 

Sunday  Concert  - pianist  and  Eckhardt-Gramatte  winner,  Heather  Schmidt,  Sun. 

Nov.  4 at  3pm  in  the  Great  Hall. 

'Boon  Stagod'  at  Hart  House  Theatre:  The  Alumna  Gala,  Fri.  Nov.  9 at  8pm  in  Hart 
House  Theatre.  A light-hearted  evening  featuring  Hart  House  Theatre’s  illustrious  alumni 
and  friends.  Tickets  $50.  Box  Office:  416  978-8668. 

ART  Call  416  978-8398 

Tho  Juatina  M.  Bamieko  GaUory  -"M\  Makir',  Yehouda  Chaki,  Runs  to 
Nov.  8.  'Saint  Sebastian,  Cultural  Icon",  exhibition  panel  discussion  by  artists,  Thurs.  Nov. 

15  at  5pm  in  the  Music  Room. 

Arbor  Boom  - Paintings  by  Tannis  Neilson,  “Kiiwe"  Runs  to  Nov.  17. 

MUSIC  Call  416  978-5362  - All  concerts  are  free! 

Beading  Sorloo  - Nick  Bantock  and  special  guest  perform  a selection  from  his  new 
work.  The  Gryphon:  In  Which  the  Extraordinary  Correspondence  of  Griffin  & Sabine  is 
Rediscovered,’  Mon.  Oct.  29  at  7:30pm.  Nega  Meziekia,  Richard  Teleky  and  Ronald 
Wright  read  from  their  latest  works,  Tue.  Oct.  30  at  7:30pm.  "Who  Dunn  it?",  a night  of 
mystery  with  Rosemary  Aubert,  Karen  Irving,  Peter  Robinson  and  Eric  Wright, 

Tue.  Nov.  6 at  7:30pm  in  the  Hart  House  Library.  Free.  All  welcome. 

CLUBS  & COMMITTEES -Call  416  978-2452 
Debates  needs  volunteers  for  the  World  universities  Debating  Championship  from 
Dec.  27-Jan.3.  Call  416  978-0537  or  contact  us  at:  volunteer_worlds@utoronto.ca 
Drama  - The  Good  Doctor  by  Peter  Shaffer  and  Black  Comedy  by  Neil  Simon,  Thurs. 

Nov.  1 , 2,  and  3 at  8pm  in  the  Robert  Gill  Theatre.  41 6 978-631 5 
Graduate  Committee  - Dinner  Series  presents  the  President  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  Dr.  Robert  Birgeneau,  Wed.  Nov.  7, 6pm  reception  for  6:30pm  dinner. 

Special  student  rates.  Wine  Tasting  Seminar  Series  presents  "Women  in  the  Ontario 
Wine  Industry",  Thurs.  Nov.  15.  Catl  416  978-8397  for  details  and  to  purchase  tickets. 

Staged  Reading,  "A  Unique  and  Unexpected  Honour",  Fri.  Nov.  16  in  the  Great  Hail.  7 
p.m.  reception  for  7:30  p.m.  curtain.  Cash  Bar  and  light  refreshments.  Tickets  at  the  Hall 
Porters'  Desk. 

Inirestment-  Trader's  Circle,  Thurs.  Nov.  8 at  4pm  in  Record  Room  B.  Speaker  Series 
presents  Craig  Eilis  and  Charles  Schwab  give  a Market  Sector  update  and  discuss  careers 
in  the  investment  field,  Thurs.  Nov.  8 at  6pm  in  the  East  Common  Room.  416  978-0537. 
Theatre  - Gold  Tango  Show  presented  by  Tango  Buenos  Aires,  Nov.  2 & 3 at  8pm. 
Tickets  $38  in  advance,  $40  day  of  show.  Massey  Lecture,  "The  Cult  of  Efficiency"  with 
Janice  Gross  Stein,  Wed.  Nov.  7 at  8pm.  Call  416  978-6606  to  reserve  ticket.  Box  Office: 
416  978-8668. 

athletics  - Call  416  978-2447  www.utoronto.ca/harthouse 

Indoor  n-iathlon  (Free)  Workshop  with  Craig  Taylor  on  Wed.  Nov.  7 at 
7pm.  Sign  up  in  Membership  Services  Office. 

Vipassana  (Insight)  Meditation  - 2 hours/week  for  4 weeks,  Thursdays, 

Nov.  1 , 8, 15,  and  22  from  9:30-1 1 :30pm.  Must  have  completed  Intro  course  or  participated 
at  least  one  Vipassana  retreat.  $38.  Register  in  Membership  Services  Office. 
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The  37th  Annual 
Conference  on  Editorial  Problems 

RECONSTRUCTING 
ANCIENT  TEXTS 

November  2-3,  2001 
Room  179,  University  College 

Information  and  registr  ation: 
http://www.chass.utoronto.ca/papyri/cep 
email  papyriw@chass.utoronto.ca 
416  978-0483 

Friday,  November  2 

Erica  Reiner 

Editing  Fragments:  How  to  Reconstruct  a Babylonian  Treatise 

WilliaTTi  John.snn 

Scholars’  Texts  in  Hellenistic  Egypt 

Daiyn  Lehoux 

Text,  Icon,  and  Pattern:  Reconstructing  Parapegmata 

Saturday,  November  3 

John  Tait 

Demotic  Egyptian  Fragments 

Alexander  Jones 

Ptolemy’s  Map 

Rodney  Ast,  Peter  Samaras,  Jamie  Novotny,  Qemency  Vi^lliams 

Panel:  Editing  and  Restoring  Texts 

Andrew  George 

Editing  Gilgamesh 

David  Blank 

Re-aligning  the  Elements  of  Atomistic  Rhetoric:  Philodemus 
On  Rhetoric  VIII 


Soothing  Spirits 

Chaplains  use  training  and faith  in  wake  of  terror  attacks 

BYMICHAH  RYNOR 


66]Tf  God  weeps  then  God  wept  on  Sept.  11,” 

IL  says  Reverend  Karen  Bach,  U of  T s 
Presbyterian/United  Church  chaplain  at  Knox  College. 

Along  with  Bach,  who  has  been  at  the  university 
for  the  past  11  years,  are  22  other  chaplains  vrith 
congregations  ranging  from  Anglican  to  Wiccan. 

Chaplains  are  here  to  support  the  spiritual  component 
of  individuals  on  campus,  says  Bach  and  for  most  of 
them  it’s  been  a busy  six  weeks  as  they  continue  to  deal 
with  one  of  the  most  horrific  tragedies  in  recent  memory. 

“I  think  everyone 
on  campus  is  still 
feeling  a bit  anxious,” 
says  Bach.  “Our 
entire  sense  of  security 
and  faith  in  the  world 
evaporated  that  day 
and  continues  to 
evaporate  with  the  new 
threat  of  anthrax.” 

Bach  has  spent  a 
fair  amount  of  time 
interacting  with  stu- 
dents and  colleagues, 
acting  as  a calming 
presence  and  provid- 
ing a space  in  which 
calm  prevails.  “It’s 
probably  the  most 
important  action  I can  take  right  now,”  she  says.  “I  use 
a technique  called  reframing  which  helps  people 
rethink  both  their  current  experience  and  what’s 
happening  in  the  broader  perspective  so  they  can  shift 
their  thoughts  a little  bit  to  make  things  not  quite  so 
apocalyptic.” 

Her  conversations  with  Muslim  students  who  feel  at 
risk  have  been  of  special  concern  to  her,  especially  with 
ongoing  media  reports  of  Kluslims  and  their  institu- 
tions being  attacked  in  the  U.S.  and,  to  a lesser  degree, 
in  Canada. 

“It’s  pretty  difficult  to  tell  them  not  to  be  afraid  of 
repercussions  but  I encourage  them  not  to  work  out  of  a 
place  of  fear,”  Bach  says.  “I  want  them  to  realize  that  just 
as  the  people  who  attacked  the  World  Trade  Centre 
don’t  represent  all  Muslims,  not  all  people  living  in 
Canada  are  anti-Muslim.  I think  that  the  leaders  of  the 
various  student  groups  are  working  really  hard  to  main- 
tain calm  and  to  appeal  to  the  rational  sides  of  people.” 

When  asked  if  her  own  faith  has  been  shaken  in  the  face 
of  such  evil,  her  reply  is  an  immediate  and  forceful  “No.” 

“God  was  there  on  Sept.  11  as  the  World  Trade 
Centre  fell.  If  you  believe  in  a God  that  is  all  powerful 
and  somewhat  like  a puppeteer  pulling  the  strings  on 
various  elements  of  society  then  it’s  hard  to  believe  in 


God  at  a time  like  this.  But  that’s  not  my  understanding 
of  God  and  I don’t  think  it  was  Christ’s  understanding 
of  God.  God  is  love  and  God  calls  to  us  to  be  loving  and 
waits  for  us  to  make  loving  choices.  Unfortunately,  there 
aren’t  too  many  loving  choices  currently  being  made.” 
Bach  believes  that  the  relative  calmness  on  campus 
may  be  partially  due  to  the  fact  that,  over  the  years, 
“we’ve  become  pretty  inured  to  people  dying  by  the 
thousands.  After  all,  watching  the  twin  towers  explode 
wasn’t  much  different  than  watching  a movie  like 

Independence  Day." 

According  to 
U of  T’s  Muslim 
chaplain,  Islam  has 
built-in  way  of 
handling  this  kind 
of  conflict  through 
prayer  and  recitations. 
“There  is  certainly  an 
unease  felt  by  Muslim 
students  and  the 
community  at  large 
because  I have  heard 
of  random  cases  in 
Toronto  of  targeting 
women  . wearing 
scarves  or  men  wear- 
ing head  caps,”  says 
Abdul  Hai  Patel,  a 
Muslim  Imam  (minister)  for  the  past  32  years.  Many 
Muslim  youth  fear  this  and  some  may  be  reluctant  to 
report  incidents  but  they  are  dealing  with  it  by  just  being 
brave.  They  can’t  stop  going  to  stores  or  classes  although 
I have  heard  of  single  mothers  requesting  help  when 
grocery  shopping.  Some  of  these  women  didnt  leave 
their  homes  for  a week  following  Sept.  11.” 

Patel  credits  the  university  community  for  ensuring 
things  didn’t  get  out  of  hand.  “The  Campus  Chaplains 
Association  got  busy  right  away  and  opened  the  chapel 
at  Hart  House  for  those  wanting  to  come  for  any  kind 
of  counselling  or  to  talk  or  pray  and  I think  the  president 
through  his  actions  played  a major  role  in  calming  fears.” 
A few  days  after  the  tragedy,  members  of  the  Jewish 
Students  Union  handed  out  red,  white  and  blue  ribbons 
on  campus  as  a show  df  solidarity  with  the  American 
people  as  well  as  sending  a letter  of  sympathy  to  New 
York  Mayor  Rudy  Giuliani. 

“I  haven’t  been  counselling  as  much  as  simply  speak- 
ing one-on-one  and  in  small  groups  with  Jewish 
students,”  says,  Michelle  Lackie,  chaplain  at  the 
Jewish  Student  Union.  “Most  of  the  people  I’ve  talked 
to  have  expressed  an  ‘I  can’t  believe  this  is  happening’ 
attitude  but  there  hasn’t  been  a surge  of  fear  or 
trepidation  on  their  part.” 


More  Caution,  Less  Paranoia:  Experts 


~ Continued  From  Page  1 - 
within  one  to  two  days  of  exposure. 

McGeer  is  less  focused  on  direct 
skin  contact  with  the  bacterium 
because  infections  resulting  from 
direct  skin  contact  with  anthrax 
powder  sent  in  a letter  can  success- 
fully be  treated  by  antibiotics  in 
virtually  all  cases. 

Professor  Gavin  Clark  of  med- 
ical genetics  and  microbiology 
said  people  can  take  simple  pre- 
cautions likfe  opening  mail  using 
a letter  opener  if  they  feel  they 
have  legitimate  concerns.  If  there 
is  a substance  that  appears  suspi- 
cious, he  advises  people  to  seal 
the  letter  in  a plastic  bag,  remove 
their  clothing  and  similarly  con- 
tain it,  then  wash  their  hands 
thoroughly. 

While  people  should  know  what 
to  look  for  and  be  adequately  aware 
of  the  risks,  McGeer  stressed  that 
the  potential  for  anthrax  infections 


in  Toronto  is  remote.  The  media 
have  caused  unnecessary  anxiety 
and  people  need  to  be  reminded 
about  what  is  true  and  what  is 
myth,  she  said.  “It’s  scary  because 
people  don’t  know  about  it,  but  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  on  the  scale  of 
risks  in  life  it  doesn’t  even  register.” 

Professor  Martin  Antony  of 
psychiatry  and  psychology  urges 
people  to  keep  their  fears  in 
perspective.  “There’s  a tendency  for 
people  generally  to  become  very 
alarmed  at  these  very  unusual 
events,”  he  said,  citing  other 
examples  like  shark  attacks  and  the 
Walkerton  water  crisis.  “In  reality, 
though,  if  you  look  at  percentages 
and  statistics,  these  are  not  the 
most  dangerous  things.”  It  is  the 
mundane  and  accepted  events  of 
everyday  life  like  driving  and 
getting  the  flu  that  present  the 
greatest  risks,  he  said. 

Like  McGeer,  Antony  partly 


blames  the  media  for  causing  panic 
in  some  people.  “One  of  the  things 
that  arouses  people’s  fears,  in  these 
situations  is  the  unpredictability  of 
these  events.  So  as  long  as  they  feel 
they  can  happen  at  any  moment 
and  they’re  dramatic,  they  get  a lot 
of  media  coverage,  they’re  mysteri- 
ous in  a way,  and  that  kind  of  thing 
tends  to  maintain  fear  more  than 
the  flu,  which  is  kind  of  boring.”  As 
an  expert  on  anxiety,  panic  attacks 
and  phobias,  Antony  knows  the 
worst  thing  people  can  do  is  to  iso- 
late themselves  and  hide  from  their 
fears.  “We  know  that  the  more 
people  avoid  situations,  the  more 
their  fears  are  maintained.” 

McGeer  said  information  is  a 
vital  tool  in  countering  the  sensa- 
tionalism and  calming  people’s 
fears.  “The  more  we  get  the  facts 
out  and  people  get  to  think  about 
this,  then  we’ll  all  settle  down  and 
get  past  this.” 
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Campus  Goes  Wireless 


House  Wares 


Vendors  showcased  their  wares  at  the  first  annual  UofT  Licensee  Fair  at  the  Great  Hall  of  Hart  House  Oct.  18.  Some 
26  officially  licensed  U ofT  vendors  were  on  hand  for  the  fair  — the first  of  its  kind  in  Canada.  All  licensed  vendors 
must  comply  with  the  U ofT  code  of  conduct  that  requires  all  products  bearing  a U ofT  image  to  be  produced  under 
humane  and  non-exploitative  conditions.  The  policy  was  implemented  earlier  this  year  with  input  from  student 
leaders  and  the  campus-based  group  Students  Against  Sweatshops. 


BY  BRUCE  ROLSTON 

IT’s  SPREADING.  AT  HRST  IT  WAS 
the  faculty  of  architecture  and 
the  Rotman  School  of 
Management,  but  it  didn’t  stop 
there,  oh  no.  The  Sandford  Fleming 
Building  and  the  law  libriu-ies  were 
next  — and  by  the  end  of  this 
month  it’ll  have  reached  Robarts 
Library  and  even  Simcoe  Hall  itself 
The  whole  university,  it  seems,  is 
going  wireless. 

The  university’s  campus  wireless 
network,  a project  of  Computing 
and  Networking  Services,  has 
added  four  new  locations  where 
computer  users  can  jack  into  the 
Internet  or  other  computing  ser-\ 
vices  without  the  need  to  plug  into 
a wired  network.  Users  whose  lap- 
tops are  configured  for  wireless 
access  can  surf  Web  sites  now  from 
the  lobbies  and  classrooms  in  sever- 
al buildings  — eventually  outside 
on  a bench  as  well. 

Since  most  computers  are 
hooked  up  to  local  networks  and 


the  Internet  through  cabling, 
people  with  laptops  have  been 
hampered  by  the  need  to  find  cable 
connections  in  the  area  they’re 
working  from.  With  wireless  com- 
puting, the  signals  to  a laptop  are 
sent  through  the  air,  not  via  wire, 
allowing  the  laptop  user  to  work 
without  any  hook-ups  so  long  as  his 
power  doesn’t  run  out. 

Going  wireless  is  a cheaper  alter- 
native to  providing  an  Internet 
hook-up  at  every  seat  in  a class- 
room or  for  office  set-ups  that 
emphasize  freedom  of  movement. 
AH  told  the  university  has  spent 
around  $500,000  on  wireless  initia- 
tives thus  far,  according  to  the  uni- 
versity’s network  design  manager, 
Norman  Housley. 

Some  of  those  funds  are  from  the 
faculties  whose  buildings  were  the 
pilot  tests  for  wireless  on  campus, 
Housley  explained,  with  the 
remainder  being  provided  by  the 
provost’s  office. 

“Depending  on  the  circum- 
stances, it  gives  people  the  ability  to 


connect  without  having  to  Hne  up 
for  access  to  a machine  to  do  work,” 
Housley  said.  “It  can  give  students 
the  flexibility  to  do  assignments 
where  it’s  convenient  for  them:  a 
hbrary  carrel  or  a student  lounge.” 
There  are  also  potential  cost-sav- 
ings in  reducing  - the  need  to 
upgrade  wiring  every  time  a 
building  adds  more  computers  or 
wants  to  put  Internet  access  in  a 
classroom,  he  added. 

Network  usage  statistics  released 
by  CNS  this  month  show  that  up 
to  100  campus  users  are  already 
choosing  wireless  access  instead  of 
traditional  cabling  during  peak 
hours.  Housley  said  the  service 
quality,  at  least  when  it  comes  to 
traditional  applications  such  as 
Web  browsing  or  reading  e-mail,  is 
comparable  to  what  users  would  see 
plugging  into  a wall. 

So  far,  wireless  installations  have 
been  completed  at  Rotman,  the 
architecture  building.  New 
College’s  Wilson  Hall,  Sandford 
Fleming  library  and  the  law  library. 


UTSC  Gears  up  for  Growth 


BY  SARAH  CHARLTON 

UOF  T AT  Scarborough  has 
held  a series  of  town  hall 
meetings  over  the  past  two  months 
in  an  effort  to  let  faculty,  staff  and 
students  know  how  the  campus  is 
going  to  deal  with  unprecedented 
expansion  — about  50  per  cent  over 
the  next  five  years. 

“This  is  a fabulous  time  to  be  at 
UTSC,”  said  Professor  Bill  Gough 
of  environmental  science.  “The 
town  halls  provided  the  “big  pic- 
ture” in  regards  to  programs,  facili- 
ties and  expanded  research  that  will 
develop  based  on  this  growth  — 
these  changes  will  benefit  every 
member  of  our  community.” 

The  current  UTSC  student  body 
of  5,700  students  will  reach  more 
than  8,000  students  by  2005-2006, 
fuelled  largely  by  the  double  cohort 
which  wiU  occur  in  2003  when 
88,000  more  high  school  students 


are  expected  to  graduate  in  Ontario 
due  to  the  phasing  out  of  Grade  13. 

More  students  means  more 
courses  and  programs,  more  faculty 
and  administrative  staff,  expanded 
student  services,  and  of  course, 
more  buildings. 

“The  developments  about  to  take 
place  should  bring  nothing  but 
positive  change  and  opportunity  to 
everyone  who  works,  teaches  and 
studies  here,”  said  Sue  Joordens,  a 
staff  member  in  the  registrar’s 
office.  “We  are  very  excited  about 
the  facilities  and  course  offerings 
that  will  be  available  to  our 
students  in  the  coming  years.” 

The  capital  expansion  includes 
the  new  Academic  Resources 
Centre  (ARC),  a new  student  cen- 
tre, new  management,  sciences  and 
arts  buildings,  new  student  resi- 
dences, expansion  of  athletic 
facilities  and  a new  welcome  centre. 
And  there  will  be  an  enriched 


curriculum,  expanded  graduate 
programs  and  a more  diverse  co-op 
program. 

Sundeep  Singh,  president  of  the 
Scarborough  Campus  Students’ 
Council  has  been  talking  with  stu- 
dents about  growth  at  UTSC.  “The 
students  are  all  extremely  positive 
about  the  expansion  and  are  excited 
about  the  increases  in  course  offer- 
ings and  the  new  facilities  which 
will  make  the  campus  more  of  a 
community,”  he  said.- 

Principal  Paul  Thompson  said 
UTSC  is  ready  to  accommodate  the 
growth.  “The  temporary  300-seat 
pavilion  lecture  hall  was  our  first 
response,”  he  said.  “We’re  well  into 
the  process  of  implementing  hiring 
schedules  for  new  faculty  and  staff 
and  course  and  program  offerings 
are  being  developed.  Within  the 
next  few  months,  ground  wiU  be 
broken  for  the  new  residence  and 
ARC.  We’U  be  ready” 


The  University  of  Toronto 
Computer  Shop 

Introducing  the  new  667MHz 
Titanium  PowerBook  G4 


M8362LL7A  staff$334o.oo/$3265.oo°«P* 

15.2”  TFT,  550MHz,  256MB,  20GB,  DVD, 
56K,  10/100 

M8363LUA  staff$455o.oo/$4445.ooDept 
15.2”  TFT,  667MHz,  512MB,  30GB,  DVD, 
56K,  10/100,  Airport  card 

The  new  600MHz  iBook 


M8597LL/A  G3, 500MHz 

12.1 ’’TFT,  128MB,  15GB, 
CD,  RGB,  NIC.  FW,  56K. 

$1999.®°^ 


M8598LUAG3, 600MHz 

12.1”TFT,  128MB,  15GB, 
DVD,  RGB.  NIC,  FW,  56K 

$2349.“ 


M8599LL/A  iBook G3, 600M Hz,  12.1  ”TFT,  128MB, 
15GB,  CD-RW-DVD,  RGB,  NIC.  FW,  56K.. 

$2699.“ 

IBM  ThinkPad  iSeries  93U 

Pentium  III  750MHz,  64MB, 

20GB  HD,  13.3”  TFT,  8x  DVD, 

56K,  WinME 


$1,955.“ 


Plus  - your  choice; 

the  Enterasys  wireless  network  card 
the  card  selected  for  the 
campus  wireless  system 

a $207.00  value  - FREE 

or 

$100.00  off. 

IBM  NetVistaA21i2257D1U 

PH1 1 GHz,  Micro  Tower 
256MB,  60GB  harddrive, 

CDRW/DVD,  56K, 
10/100  NIC.  WinME 
now  only... 

$1,740.“* 

*monitor  not  included 

University  of  Toronto 
Computer  Shop 

Koffler  Student  Centre,  214  College  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M5T  3A1 
, . el:  (416)  978-7947  Fax:  (416)  978-796  , . , 

computer  - ^rs:  Mon.-Fri.  9-6;  Sat.  10-5;  Sun.  12-5  computer  - 
Visit  our  Web  Site  at  ■ shoo  Li 

www.campuscoinputershop.com  ' • . . . , 

.w...w...rademark«orPalmComputirtgine.  Sateflilelsa  trad«martuiofToehibainc.uMidunder[ioenBetherBrram. 

Al  products  are  subject  to  a\eilabllty.  Pricing  viHd  fer  membere  of  the  academic  community  cny 
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Soldiering  On 

Graduate  students  and  research  top  priorities  for  new  engineering  dean 

By Janet  Wong 


Anastasios  Venetsanopoulos  — 
or  Tas  as  he’s  more  commonly 
known  — has  a framed  writing  on 
his  wall  that  describes  what  an  engineer  is. 
From  the  Latin  ingeniare,  the  word  means 
talent,  genius,  cleverness  and  native  ability. 

The  first  engineers  were  soldiers,  explains  the 
new  dean  of  engineering,  chosen  for  their 
ingenuity  and  their  ability  to  devise  and 
operate  weapons  of  war.  As  civilization  evolved, 
the  civil  engineer  — the  first  to  distinguish 
himself  from  the  military  engineer  — was 
created  for  the  construction  of  roads,  bridges 
or  canals. 

“Now  engineers  are  problem  solvers  and 
know  how  to  use  mathematics,  physics  and 
the  sciences  in  general,”  he  says.  And  they 
apply  those  skills  to  everyday  problems,  be 
they  in  medicine,  machines,  building  bridges 
or  business.” 

A leading  expert  in  multimedia  systems 
and  digital  signal/image  processing, 
Venetsenopoulos  became  dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering  July  1 and  still 
holds  the  Bell  Canada  Chair  in  Multimedia  in 
the  Edward  S.  Rogers  Sr.  Department  of 
Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering. 

“I  inherited  a faculty  that  was  in  very  good 
shape  in  many  respects.  But  that  doesn  t mean 
we  can  stay  still.  We  need  a strong  and  co- 
ordinated approach  for  graduate  students 
attracting  good  graduate  students,  retaining 
them,  funding  their  studies  and  eventually 
graduating  them  with  a master’s  and  PhD.” 
The  faculty  has  seen  a slight  drop  in  the 
number  of  graduate  students  in  the  past  five 
years  — about  five  to  10  per  cent  depending  on 
the  discipline.  Venetsanopoulos  says  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  drop  was  high-paying  job 
opportunities  in  the  private  sector,  especially  in 
hot  areas  like  information  technology. 

A second  priority  for  Venetsanopoulos  is  to 
update  the  undergraduate  curriculum  which  he 


says  is  good  but  could  use  more  flexibility.  “Not 
all  of  our  graduates  want  to  work  as  traditional 
engineers  — some  want  to  work  in  the  banking 
or  insurance  industries  while  others  want  to 
start  their  own  companies  and  become  en- 
trepreneurs,” he  says.  “So  our  curriculum  should 
be  a lot  more  flexible  and  broad,  better  linked 
with  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  and  other 
faculties  to  reflect  new  times  and  serve  the  needs 
of  our  students.  We  need  to  restructure  the  cur- 
riculum and  produce  some  spin-off  benefits 
such  as  joint  degrees,  for  example.” 

The  faculty  is  already  making  inroads  in  this 


direction.  This  year  Canada’s  first  engineering- 
MBA  program  began  with  the  Jeffrey  SkoU 
BASc/MBA  joint  degree,  a partnership 
between  engineering  and  the  Rotman  School  of 
Management. 

Engineering  is  becoming  increasingly  multi- 
disciplinary; a chair  in  information  manage- 
ment to  study  the  effective  use  of  information 
technology  in  banking  is  in  the  works;  links 
between  business  and  chemical  engineering 
continue  to  emerge;  and  there  are  already  clear 
connections  between  engineering  and  medicine. 

Venetsanopoulos  describes  his  arrival  in 


Canada  as  something  of  a coincidence.  He  was 
working  on  his  PhD  at  Yale  in  1968  when  the 
military  government  of  Greece  his  home 
nation  — ended  all  deferments  and  ordered  all 
students  studying  abroad  to  return  home  for 
army  duty. 

“I  couldn’t  leave  my  PhD  in  the  third  year  of 
my  studies  because  I would  probably  have  lost  it 
and  I couldn’t  stay  in  the  United  States 
because  my  visa  had  expired,”  he  recalls.  So  I 
thought  of  Canada  as  an  alternative  because  it 
would  allow  me  to  finish  my  PhD,  and  not 
being  very  far  away  from  the  university  where  I 
was  studying,  I could  possibly  \dsit. 

He  came  to  U of  T as  a lecturer  that  year  and 
continued  to  work  on  his  PhD  at  Yale.  He 
would  eventually  serve  as  chair  of  the  com- 
munications group  and  then  associate  chair  of 
electrical  and  computer  engineering  before 
being  appointed  dean  this  year. 

Venetsanopoulos  envisions  one  day  using 
wireless  technology  to  connect  students  with 
their  professors  and  teaching  assistants.  Other 
items  on  his  to-do  list  include  updating  the 
dean’s  advisory  board  and  the  Dean’s  Campaign 
Cabinet,  raising  the  faculty’s  visibility  (especially 
on  the  Web),  adopting  performance  indica 
tors  to  measure  the  faculty  against  other  insti- 
tutions and  continuing  its  fundraising  cam- 
paign, which  has  a new  goal  of  $125  million. 

In  addition  to  his  administrative  duties,  he 
wants  to  remain  active  in  his  research  lab.  He  cur- 
rently supervises  eight  graduate  students  and  a 

few  post-doctoral  fellows  and  plans  to  split  his 

time  between  the  dean’s  office  and  the  lab.  “I 
think  I will  probably  take  some  time  off  during 
lunch  hours  or  after  hours  and  visit  my  lab  and 
office.  And  I think  it’s  possible,  if  you  organize 
your  time  and  are  efficient  when  you’re  doing 
it  and  if  you  work  many  more  hours  than  the 
average  guy  does,  like  oyer  the  weekends.” 

That,  and  working  into  the  wee  hours  of  the 
night. 


//•OTA 

www.otapc.com 


10  Years  of 

Punishing  the  Competition ! 

We  accept  institutional  purchase  orders. 


Samsung  570V 

15" LCD 

$495 


Pentium  4 System 

Asus  P4B  Motherboard 
256Mb  PC133 
40Gb  7200rpm  HDD 
Sony  52x  Cd-Rom 
Built-in  Lan  & Sound 
32Mb  ATI  Xpert  Pro  2000 
USR  56K  Modem  w/voice 
Windows  98SE  or  ME 
1 Year  Parts  and  3 Years  Labour 
Keytronic  keyboard 
Logitech  Mouse 
Speakers/Floppy/300W  Case 


COMPAa 

i-PAQ 

3635  Bundle 

$595  

Don't  see  it?...  Just  call  us  we  can  get  it.. 


P4  1.5  gHz  $1238.00 

Add  a Sony  8x4x32  CDRW  for  $185 


Sceptre 

17"  LCD 

$999 


Flat  Screen 
Awesome! 


Samsung 


950B 

19"  CRT  Monitor 

$385 


OTA  sells  new  8i  refurbished  Laptops  from  $800  by  Toshiba/ Dell/IBM/NEC 


Nomad  IIMC 
MP3  Player ! 


I know  u want  one... 


$215.00 


SDRAM 

128Mb  $ 34 
256Mb  $ 44 


OTA  Bronze  PC 

Cel  866  / 128Mb 
20Gb/  52X  CD/ 
56k/10/100LAN 

$638 


Linksys 
Cable/DSL 
4-Port  Router 


Maxtor 

30Gb  5400rpm 

$159 


OTA  Computer  Centre 

326  College  Street  Toronto,  Ontario 
ph.  416-922-1177  fax.  416-922-1603 


Share  your  Highspeed 


$155.00 


^ The  Raymond  and  Beverly  Sackler 

Visiting  Astrophysicist  Prograrn 
(CITA)  Canadian  Institute  for  Theoretical  Astrophysics 


HOW  DOES  THE  SUN  SHINE? 


JOHN  N.  BAHCALL 

Richard  Black  Professor  Natural  Sciences 
Institute  for  Advarwed  Study,  Princeton  University 

"In  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century,  a dispute  arose  between  the  biologist 
Charles  Darwin  and  the  physicist  Lord  Kelvin  over  the  age  of  the  Earth  and 
Sun.  The  discovery  of  nuclear  energy,  which  could  provide  ample  fuel  to 
power  the  Sun  for  billions  of  years,  suggested  a resolution.  In  the  latter  half 
of  the  20th  century,  experiments  were  built  deep  underground  to  detect  elu- 
sive particles  called  neutrinos  that  are  produced  when  the  Sun  bums  hydro- 
gen to  supply  the  energy  that  it  radiates.  Fewer  neutrinos  were  observed 
than  predicted  by  theoretical  models.  This  talk  will  summarize  the  dramat- 
ic solution  of  the  Solar  Neutrino  mystery  by  the  Sudbury  Neutrino 
Observatory  (SNO)  in  Ontario,  Canada,  and  will  describe  the  implications 
of  the  SNO  discovery." 

FREE  ADMISSION 

THURSDAY  NOVEMBER  1,  2001 

7:30  P.M. 

Sidney  Smith  Hall,  Room  2135 
100  St.  George  Street,  University  of  Toronto 
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DAVID  STREET 


i University  of  Toronto  ^ United  Way 


CAMPAIGN  2001 


The  University  of  Toronto  has  a proud  record  of  giving  to  the  United  Way. 
We  rank  the  sixth  most  generous  organization  to  support  the 
community  through  the  United  Way  and  are  well  ahead 
of  other  educational  institutions.  Let’s  build 
on  this  great  tradition! 


The  Best  Way  to  Make  a Difference 


I want  to  make  the  strongest  case  I can 
for  your  support  for  the  United  Way. 
To  me,  this  is  simply  the  reverse  side 
of  our  own  regular  appeal  at  the 
uhiversity  of  Toronto,  for  support  for 
our  own  institution.  As  you  all  know, 
the  community  has  responded  gener- 
ously to  us.  The  result  for  those  of  us 
privileged  enough  to  work  here,  has 
made  our  university  one  of  the  top 
institutions  of  education  and  research 
in  the  world. 

The  United  Way  offers  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  return  the  favour.  Through 
it,  we  can  discharge  our  own  commu- 
nal responsibililties  and  address  the 
needs  of  so  many  outside  our  walls. 

This  is  an  appeal  for  you  to  do  so  as 
so  many  of  you  have  for  over  20 
years. 

Last  year,  our  support,  together  with 
those  of  others  in  our  metropolitan 
community  did  extraordinary  good. 

For  example:  United  Way  agencies  were 
able  to  provide  20,000  nights  of  shelter  to 
people  without  a home.  As  well,  agencies 
with  programs  to  support  abused  women 
andchildren,  provided  a safe  haven  for 
10,000  people.  United  Way  dollars  also 
helped  provide  friendship  and  counselling  to 
over  135,000  seniors  in  our  community. 

In  1999,  our  colleagues  - faculty,  staff  and 


retirees  — contributed  $665,000,  placing  us 
among  the  1 0 most  successful  employee 
campaigns  in  Toronto.  However,  the  partic- 


ipation rate  based  on  all  staff,  faculty  and 
U of  T retirees  was  barely  1 in  5. 

Perhaps  some  did  not  know  how  easy  it  is 
give  through  United  Way’s  payroll  deduc- 
tion plan.  Just  a $5.00  deduction  from  your 
monthly  salary  ($60.00  per  year)  provides 
hot  soup,  tea  and  cookies  to  a group  of  30 
frail  and  isolated  seniors. 


Perhaps  some  did  not  realize  that  dona- 
tions can  be  directed  through  the  United 
Way  to  specific  programs  such  as 
United  Way’s  Success  by  6™  which 
help  s Toronto’s  most  at-risk  children. 

Perhaps  some  did  not  realize  the  rigor- 
ous process  each  United  Way  agency 
goes  through  to  justify  expenditure  of 
your  precious  dollars  and  ensures  that 
each  agency  is  both  effective  and 
efficient. 

As  Chairman  of  this  year’s  University 
Toronto  United  Way  Campaign,  I ask 
each  of  you  to  support  our  effort.  Your 
gift  to  United  Way  is  a direct  invest- 
ment in  the  people  who  need  it  most. 
Through  the  network  of  200  social  ser- 
vice agencies.  United  Way  offers  hope 
to  more  than  one  million  people  every 
year.  Let’s  show  that  U ofT  cares  for 
our  community.  Your  own,  personal 
gift  is  the  way  to  help  the  most. 

Thank  you. 


Michael  Mart  us 

United  Way  Campaign  Chair, 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
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Program  Gives  Quadriplegic 
a Full,  Active  Life 


This  is  a first-person  story  from  a pro- 
gram coordinator  at  a United  Way 
agency.  Jocelyn*,  a quadriplegic,  is  the 
primary  caregiver  for  her  90  year-old  deaf 
mother.  With  the  help  of  the  Centre  for 
Independent  Living,  a United  Way 
agency,  Jocelyn  is  able  to  look  after  her 
mother  and  live  a full  and  active  life. 

When  I was  nine  years  old,  I became  a 
quadriplegic  from  polio  and  needed  assis- 
tance with  everything.  My  mother  took 
care  of  all  my  needs,  but  as  she  got  older, 
our  roles  were  reversed. 

I became  my  mothers  primary  caregiv- 
er, even  though  I needed  support  myself. 
How  could  I possibly  meet  both  our 
needs?  This  was  a huge  dilemma  for  me.  I 
secured  homecare  for  my  mother  and 
applied  to  the  Centre  for  Independent 
Living  in  Toronto  (CILT),  a United  Way 
agency  that  serves  as  a disability  resource 
centre,  to  get  help  for  myself.  In  1994, 1 
became  part  of  a pilot  project  for  the 
Self-Managed  Attendant  - Direct 
Funding  Program. 

The  Self-Managed  Attendant  program, 
now  a fully  implemented  program  and 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Ontario,  radi- 
cally shifted  the  notion  of  “care”  that 


people  with  disabilities  received. 
Traditionally,  services  were  quite  limited 
in  scope  and  offered  through  a centre  or 
agency.  Through  the  program,  I was  able 
to  hire  my  own  attendants  who  meet  my 
varied  needs  at  home  and  in  public, 
everything  from  helping  me  get  dressed 
in  the  morning  to  driving  me  to  a meet- 
ing or  appointments. 

My  attendants  are  my  “arms  and  legs,” 
helping  me  with  any  and  all  tasks  in  my 
busy  schedule.  I am  able  to  plan  my  day, 
set  appointments  and  handle  the  many 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  my  moth- 
er. I oversee  the  running  of  our  home  and 
have  the  freedom  to  organize  our  lives. 
The  flexibility  provided  through  the  pro- 
gram allows  me  to  lead  a full  and  active 
life,  participating  in  various  committees, 
serving  on  several  Boards  and  visiting 
friends. 

With  the  help  of  United  Way  and  the 
Centre  for  Independent  Living  in 
Toronto,  I am  able  to  live  a busy,  fulfill- 
ing life  and  have  control  over  my  activi- 
ties and  my  needs.  For  many  people 
with  disabilities,  leading  such  a full  and 
wonderful  life  is  merely  an  impossible 
dream. 


United  Way  Agency 
Turns  Lives  Around 


For  many  women,  escaping  an  abusive 
situation  at  home  is  hard.  It’s  harder 
still  when  you’re  a new  immigrant 
and  don’t  know  where  to  turn  to  for  help. 
Luckily,  Sakina  (not  her  real  name)  was  able 
to  get  support  from  a United  Way  agency 
with  counsellors  who  spoke  her  native 
Bengali. 

“Her  language  and  culture  complicated 
matters  and  she  didn’t  know  where  to  turn,” 
said  Khurshida  Qureshi,  the  immigrant  set- 
tlement worker  at  Bloor  Information  and 
Life  Skills  Centre  who  took  her  case. 

Khurshida  recalled  how  Sakina  was  for- 
bidden to  do  anything  without  permission; 
she  couldn’t  touch  the  phone,  the  TV  or 
have  friends.  She  wasn’t  even  allowed  to  use 
the  same  bathroom  as  her  abuser. 

With  the  agency’s  help,  Sakina  was  able 
to  access  shelter  so  that  she  could  leave 
home  with  her  young  daughter.  Khurshida 
even  took  her  to  family  court  to  obtain  cus- 
tody of  her  child.  Slowly  gaining  confi- 


dence, Sakina  was  able  to  start  her  life 
again.  Last  fall,  she  completed  a computer 
course  and  is  now  enrolled  in  another  while 
looking  for  work  as  a web  designer.  She  also 
has  her  own  apartment  in  a city-owned 
building. 

“She’s  changed  a lot,”  said  Khurshida. 
“She  has  a lot  of  self-confidence,  and  is  even 
helping  other  women  at  the  centre  by  show- 
ing that  you  can  escape  a bad  situation  and 
be  successful.” 

Bloor  Information  and  Life  Skills  Centre 
also  offers  programs  for  abused  women  in 
other  languages,  including  Spanish  and 
Punjabi. 

Helping  women  escape  abuse  is  just  one 
of  United  Way’s  priority  areas.  United  Way’s 
network  of  200  social  and  health  service 
agencies  help  seniors,  young  children  and 
newcomers  to  Canada  all  lead  fuller,  more 
productive  lives. 

Reprinted  from  winter  2001  Way  to  Go 
newsletter. 


All  pledge  cards  should  be  returned  by  Friday, 
November  30  to:  United  Way  Campaign, 
do  University  of  Toronto,  563  Spadina  Avenue, 
Toronto,  ON,  MSS  2J7 
Enquiries:  Analee  Stein,  ph:  (4 1 6)  946-5843 
email:  analee.stein@utoronto.ca 


Learning  to  Live 
with  Alzheimer’s 


Rose*  is  perplexed,  the  con- 
verter for  the  television  is 
always  missing,  her  shoes  are  in 
drawers  and  other  odd  places, 
and  her  money  is  never  in  the 
same  place.  She  is  convinced 
someone  is  breaking  into  her 
apartment  and  taking  her  things. 
How  are  they  getting  in  when 
she  has  the  keys?  Rose  is  in  the 
early  stages  of  Alzheimer’s  dis- 
ease, with  partial  memory  and  a 
desire  to  live  at  home.  She 
rearranges  her  things  and  then 
forgets  where  she  put  them.  It  is 
like  being  blindfolded,  left  in  an 
unfamiliar  place  and  not  recalling 
how  you  got  there — a frightening 
experience  indeed. 

Through  the  innovative 
Akwasti  program  at  Senior  Link, 
a United  Way  funded  agency. 
Rose  is  able  to  stay  in  her  home 
as  long  as  it  is  safe.  The  program 
sets  up  a client  support  team, 
including  volunteers,  staff,  home- 
care  and  meals  on  wheels  to 
ensure  maximum  safety  and  that 
all  daily  chores  are  completed, 


while  maintaining  a happy  envi- 
ronment. Someone  is  with  Rose 
at  key  times  during  the  day, 
monitoring  her  meals  and  med- 
ication, taking  her  on  walks  and 
to  Senior  Link’s  Adult  Day  pro- 
gram to  have  a good  meal,  play 
cards,  bingo  and  reminisce  with 
friends. 

Rose’s  independence  is  made 
possible  through  the  dedication  of 
her  caregiving  team  and  United 
Way  funding,  which  brought  the 
program  into  fruition  in  1995. 
The  cost-effectiveness  of  the 
cUent-driven  Akwasti  program  is 
extraordinary.  For  approximately 
30-40%  less  than  the  cost  of  nurs- 
ing home  care,  we  can  secure  all 
services  for  Rose.  Keeping  costs 
low  is  pan  of  the  benefit,  but  the 
fact  that  Rose  is  independent,  safe 
and  happy  is  priceless. 

Reprinted  from  December  2000 
Way  to  Go  newsletter. 

* names  have  been  changed  to 
maintain  privacy. 
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Frequently  Asked  Questions 


Q What  is  United  Way  doing  about  racism? 

A;  United  Ways  mission  is  to  enhance  the  ability  of  members  of  the  community  to  care 
for  one  another.  Our  multicultural/ anti-racism  policy  is  one  way  in  which  we  try  to 
achieve  this  mission.  Our  donors,  volunteers,  employees,  event  participants,  agencies 
and  recipients  reflect  all  aspects  of  our  diverse  community.  United  Way  requires  that 
member  agencies  develop  and  implement  multicultural,  anti-racism  and  anti-discrimi- 
nation policies.  United  Way  encourages  its  member  agencies  to  ensure  that  services 
are  accessible  to  people  from  all  backgrounds.  Funds  are  also  provided  to  agencies 
established  to  meet  special  needs  of  various  ethno-racial  groups. 

Q:  What  is  United  W^y  doing  to  address  homelessness? 

Aj  Because  of  increased  homelessness  in  Toronto,  addressing  hunger  and  homelessness 
has  become  one  of  United  Way’s  top  priorities.  In  November  1997,  United  Way 
released  a report  on  homelessness,  “Beyond  Survival:  Homelessness  in  Metro 
Toronto.  Based  on  the  findings  of  this  report.  United  Way  has  made  this  one  of  its 
four  priorities  for  increased  funding.  United  Way  is  focusing  most  of  this  increased 
funding  on  long-term  preventative  strategies  that  help  people  get  off  the  streets  or 
avoid  becoming  homeless  in  the  first  place.  Of  course.  United  Way  will  also  continue 
to  fund  emergency  services  such  as  overnight  shelters,  daytime  drop-ins,  hot  meals, 
and  clothing  programs.  In  addition.  United  Ways  former  President,  Anne  Golden, 
chaired  Toronto’s  Homelessness  Action  Task  Force  in  1998  which  produced  a compre- 
hensive report  on  homelessness,  including  105  specific  recommendations. 

Q:  What  is  United  Way  doing  to  address  Unemployment? 

A:  United  Way  funds  services  that  help  people  get  jobs.  United  Way  agencies  provide 

Where  the  Money  Goes 

United  Way  funds  l46  social  service  organizations  allowing  them  to  engage  in  long- 
term planning,  remain  flexible  and  innovative,  and  respond  quickly  to  the  changing 
needs  of  the  communities  they  serve. 

United  Way  also  allocates  short-term  grants  to  agencies  helping  abused  women,  new- 
comers, young  children  and  the  homeless  - bringing  the  total  number  of  United  Way 
funded  agencies  to  200. 

Odf*  'allocatibns  are  ba^ed  on  tliorotlgb'^escarcH  into  social  need,  ensuring  ^our  money 
goes  to  those  who  need  it  most.  Experienced  volunteers  and  professionals  work  together 
to  review  submissions  for  funding,  conduct  interviews,  and  visit  agencies  to  assess  their 
performance  and  results.  It’s  the  only  way  to  be  sure  your  money  gets  to  those  who  real- 
ly need  it. 

In  2000,  you  and  thousands  like  you  raised  $70  million  for  United  Way’s  200  health 
and  social  service -agencies.  How  we  invest  that  money  is  outlined  here. 


skills  training,  employment  counselling  and  placement  assistance  to  help  people  get  back 
in  the  job  market.  This  training  ranges  from  writing  and  literacy  to  computer  skills. 

Q:  How  does  United  Way  help  youth  stay  on  track? 

A:  United  Way  agencies  provide  recreational  guidance,  after-school  programs,  role  models 
and  other  supports  for  Toronto’s  youth.  United  Way  agencies  ensure  that  young  peo- 
ple have  alternatives  to  violent,  criminal  or  counter-productive  street  activities.  United 
Way  agencies  also  provide  emergency  support  to  homeless  youth  and  youth  in  crisis  to 
help  them  get  back  on  track. 

Q:  How  can  I make  a donation  to  United  Way  of  New  York? 

A:  The  United  Way  of  Greater  Toronto  has  established  the  September  1 1 Fund  that  will 
accept  donations  to  support  victims  of  the  tragedy  in  New  York  City.  Donors  can  give 
by  cheque  or  credit  card  made  payable  to: 

United  Way  of  Greater  Toronto  - September  11  Fund 
26  Wellington  Street  East 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5E  1W9 

Phone:  (416)777-2001.  We  will  issue  a tax  receipt  to  you  and  forward  the  funds  to  the 

United  Way  of  New  York  City.  A broad-based  committee  will  determine  how  to  best  use 

the  funds. 

Please  note  that  donors  should  not  designate  a portion  of  their  payroll  deduction  to  the 

September  1 1 Fund;  this  money  would  not  be  available  immediately  but  on  a quarterly 

basis.  You  can  donate  online  at  www.uwnyc.org. 

Your  Dollars  at  Work 

Here  are  just  a few  examples  of  how  your  donation  to  United  Way  helps  people  in  your 
community: 

• $125/year  allows  parents  with  disabilities  to  discuss  parenting  and  childbirth  issues 
for  three  hours  together  with  a facilitator  at  the  Centre  for  Independent  Living  in 
Toronto. 

• $260/year  provides  one  family  with  a start-up  kit  to  help  them  rebuild  their  lives  after 
leaving  an  abusive  situation  at  Ernestine’s  Women’s  Shelter. 

• • $364/year  Kelps  a young  child  get  a healthy  start  in  life  by  providing  a year’s  worth  of 
free  school  readiness  activities  at  Woodgreen  Community  Centre. 

• $403/year  provides  five  teenage  newcomers  to  Canada  with  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  a three-month  “New  Kids  in  Town”  adjustment  program  at  the  Centre 
for  Information  and  Community  Living. 

• $500/year  provides  a week’s  worth  of  nutritious  meals  for  eight  homeless  adults  and 
ten  homeless  children  at  Toronto  Community  Hostel. 

• $650/year  provides  a socially  isolated  senior  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a 
community  dining  program  once  a week  for  a year  at  North  York  Seniors  Centre. 

• $ 1,000/year  allows  two  people  to  participate  in  an  eight-week  parenting  course 
focusing  on  child  development,  behaviour  management  and  parenting  skills  at  the 
East  Scarborough  Boys  and  Girls  Club. 

• $1,0 18/year  helps  a frail  senior  to  live  more  independently  by  providing  homemaking 
services  once  a week  for  one  year  at  The  Second  Mile  Club  of  Toronto. 

• $1508/year  provides  six  weeks  of  customer  service  and  retail  training  for  a person  on 
welfare,  including  four  weeks  in-class  and  two-weeks  of  work  experience  at  JVS  of 
Greater  Toronto. 

• $1950/year  provides  a year-long  child  care  program  for  socially  isolated  homeless 
women  with  children  so  that  they  can  participate  in  a weekly  drop-in  program  at 
Nellie’s. 


With  the  right  support,  there  can  be  a better  way. 


United  Way  Member  Agencies  and  Grant  Programs  - 65.2% 


United  Way  Member  Agencies  in  Surrounding 

Regions  and  Donor  Designations  Outside  the  United  Way  - 19.2% 


Year  Round  Fundraising  - 12.6% 


...  United  Way  Allocations  and  Needs  Assesment  - 2.1% 
■ Amoritzation  of  Capital  Assests  - 0.9% 
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VOLUNTEERS  MAKE  ALL  THE  DIFFERENCE 

United  Way  Canvassers  for  2001  Campaign 
Without  you,  there  would  be  no  way 

For  more  information  about  the  United  Way  of  Greater  Toronto,  go  to 


FACULTY  OF  ARTS  & SCIENCE: 

Botany  - Memoree  Schafer 
Chemistry  - Ken  Mine 
Classics  - Ann-Marie  Matti 
Computer  Science  -Naraindra  Prashad 
Commerce  - Lisa  MacTavish 
Dean’s  Office  - Ida  Ferrinho 
East  Asian  Studies  - Celia  Sevilla 
Economics  - Don  Moggeridge 
English  - Cecelia  Martino 
Fine  Art  - Joanne  Wainman 
Geography  — Donna  Jeynes 
Geology  - Silvanna  Papaleo 
History  - Vicky  Dingillo 
Italian  Studies  - Gloria  Cernivivo 
Mathematics  - Nadia  Villani 
Philosophy  - Anne  Hansen 
Physics  - Bob  Logan 
Political  Science  -Nelson  Wiseman 
Religious  Studies  - Marilyn  Colaco 
Registar’s  Office  - Angie  Calabrese 
Slavic  Languages  - Taras  Koznarsky 
Zoology  — Peter  Thinh 

COLLEGES: 

Innis  - Tamara  Ferguson 
New  - Chris  Sparks 
Trinity  - Rachel  Richards 
University  — Nona  Robinson 

Victoria  —.SharoJi  Laj-a<Je  , 

Woodsworth  — Barbara  Sutton 

ENGINEERING: 

Aerospace  Studies  - Ida  Abert 

Applied  Science  and  Engineering  — Marta  Ecseci 

Chemical  — Arlene  Fillatre 

Civil  — Eva  Kuhn,  Nelly  Pietropaolo 

Electrical  & Computer  - Raymond  Kwong,  Bibiana 

Pang 

Mechanical  & Industrial  —Marius  Paraschivoiu 
Metallurgy  & Material  Sciences  - Teresa  Miniaci 

MEDICINE: 

Anatomy  & Cell  Biology  - Beblan  Soorae 
Anesthesia  - Lyn  Michisor 
Banting  & Best  Diabetes  Centre  — Sandra  Grant 
Biochemistry  — Anna  Vanek 
Comparative  Medicine  - Diana  Hiesl 
Continuing  Education  — Sandra  Leith 
Family  & Community  Health  - Iva  Berlekovic 
Laboratory  Medicine  & Pathology  - Julia  Bella 
Medical  Genetics  & Microbiology  - Katheleene 
Smith 

Nutritional  Sciences  - Janette  Campbell 

Pediatrics  - Sharon  McMillan 

Pharmacology  - Janet  Berketa 

Physiology  — Julie  Weedmark 

Psychiatry  — Eva  Wong 

Radiation  Oncology  - Vijay  Chetty 

Public  Health  Sciences  - Sandra  Lang 

Speech  - Language  Pathology  - Tina  Abbatino 

Surgery  & Biomedical  Communications  - Nancy 

Condo 


OTHER  FACULTIES: 

Architecture,  Landscape  & Design  - Komala 
Prabhakar 

Dentistry  — Donna  Crossan 

Forestry  - Ian  Kennedy 

Information  Studies  — Joe  Cox 

Law  - Catherine  Valcke,  Ann  Rae 

Management  - Kathleen  Saddington,  Sheldon 

Chow 

Music  - Sally  Holton 
OISE/UT: 

Adult  Education  & Counseling  Psychology  - 
Amelia  Nanni 

Curriculum,  Teaching  & Learning  - Sue  Eccles 
Human  Devlopment  & Applied  Psychology  - 
Kathleen  Kiang 


Please  be  kind 
to  your  canvasser. 

Give  like  you  never 
have  before. 


Institute  of  Child  Study  - Elizabeth  Rentezelos 
Sociology  & Equity  Studies  in  Education  - Cheryl 
Williams 

Theory  & Policy  Studies  in  Education  - Jane 
Cjoodlet  ' 

Pharmacy  — Marie  Dean,  Vinita  Arora,  Ivana  Della 
Penta,  Sharon  Marjadsingh 

Physical  Education  & Health  — Larry  Leith,  Karen 
Lewis 

Social  Work  - Lillian  Wells 


Please  submit  your  completed 
pledge  forms  by  Friday, 
November  30. 

The  University  of  Toronto  has 
a proud  record  of  giving  to 
the  United  Way.  We  have  con- 
sistently ranked  among  the 
top  1 0 employee  donors  and 
are  well  ahead  of  all  other 
educational  institutions. 

This  year’s  campaign  chair  is 
Dean  Michael  Marrus  of  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies 

200 1 Campaign  Objectives: 
25%  overall  participation 
Goal  $700,000 


http://www.unitedwaytoronto.com/ 

i CENTRES,  INSTITUTES  & SCHOOLS 

i Continuing  Studies  - Anne-Marie  Brinsmead 
Criminology  - Rita  Donelan 
Drama  - Luella  Massey 
Environmental  Studies  — Mona  El-Haddad 
Graduate  Studies  - Emily  Orchard,  Stephen  Spears 
History  & Philosophy  of  Science  & Technology  - 
Muna  Salloum 

Industrial  Relations  - Hilary  Shelton 
Medieval  Studies  - Grace  Desa 
Policy  Studies  - Sharon  Eddie 
Theoretical  Astrophysics  - Margaret  Fukunaga 

ADMINSTRATION  & STUDENT  SERVICES: 

Admissions  & Awards  - Lidija  Mestnik 
Career  Centre  - Glen  Matadeen,  Krystyna  Kiru 
Computing  & Network  Services  - Clara  Pereira 
Counselling  & Learning  Skills  - Mitra  Gholamain 
Facilities  & Services  - Phil  Garment,  Suzanne 
Doyle,  Ancil  Kashetsky,  Bob  Ross,  Alex  Mac  Issac, 
Steve  Miszuk,  Gary  Nower,  Graciano  Da  Ponted, 
Leo  Viveiros,  Alvaro  Perez 
Gerstein  Science  Information  Centre  - Vidya 
Mahadeov 

Governing  Council  - Lou  Charpentier 
Hart  House  -Kyle  Brooks 
Health  Services  - Maria  Vila 

Housing  Services  — Franca  lacKetta  ,, 

International  Student  Centre  -Holly  Luffman 

Library  Administration-  Darlene  Kent 

Robarts  Library  — Gabriela  Bravo 

Public  Affairs  - Audrey  Fong 

Psychiatric  Services  - Patricia  Marchitelli 

Space  Management  - Rose  Stina 

Statistics,  Records  & Convocation  - Kitty  Cheung 

Student  Affairs  - Nancy  Strukelj 

Office  of  Student  Recruitment  - Liz  Dunlop 

Transitional  Year  Program  - Barbara  Lew 

U ofT  Bookstore:  Nausheen  Tariz,  Georgina  Avila 

VP  - Administration  & Human  Resources  - Joanna 

Davis  ^ 

VP  & Provost  - Burnella*]|lck£?l|^||| I r 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  ' ^ 

AT  MISSISSAUGA 

Len  Paris 

Anthony  Wensley  - Leadership  Chair 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  AT 
SCARBOROUGH 

Cynthia  Bishop,  Shelley  Crawford 
Jamie  Donaldson  - Leadership  Chair 

We  apologize  for  any  omissions  as  we  are  still 
actively  recruiting  canvassers. 

Thank  you  to  A la  Carte  who  generously  catered 
the  canvassers  training  luncheon  held  on 
October  16. 
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Commentary 


Toronto  the  Good? 

A Muslim  womans  experience  with  hatred  and  fear 
By  Farhia  Jabaney 


T 


Noronto  the  Good  was  something  I had 
always  taken  for  granted  and  after  the  Sept.  11 
tragedy,  it  stood  up  to  its  good  name.  Toronto 
showed  the  world  how  kind,  compassionate  and  caring  it 
could  be  to  its  neighbours  to  the  south  who  had  suffered 
so  much.  However,  on  its  home  front,  it  was  an  entirely 
different  story. 

Within  a week  of  the  tragic  events  of  Sept.  11,1  had 
been  verbally  abused  twice,  threatened,  given  numerous 
dirty  looks  and  been  given  the  cold  shoulder  from  neigh- 
bors I had  known  for  the  past  decade  or  so.  Why,  you  ask? 

Simply  put,  I wear  the  Islamic  head  covering,  the  Hijab. 

I had  always  considered  Toronto  to  be  the  essential 
“good”  city  to  live  in  — safe,  clean  and  virtually  free  from 
discrimination.  All  of  a sudden  I found  myself  taking  a 
step  back  and  re-evaluating  my  thinking.  It  was  not  so 
much  that  some  people  were  quick  to  jump  to  conclusions, 
it  was  the  attitude  of  the  general  public  that  alarmed  me.  Both 
instances  of  abuse  against  me  occurred  while  I was  on  public  tran- 
sit during  peak  periods.  The  perpetrators  did  not  bother  to 
lower  their  voices  when  they  swore  and  said  that  all  Muslims 
should  die  — they  actually  spoke  more  loudly  so  that  every- 
one could  hear  what  they  had  to  say. 

Not  a single  person  travelling  on  the  trains  said  or  did  any- 
thing. Everyone  either  continued  to  read  their  papers  or  wait- 
ed to  see  what  my  reaction  would  be.  The  bitter  disappoint- 
ment that  I felt  was  not  because  of  a few  ignorant  bullies  but 
rather  because  of  all  the  Jims  and  Janes  who  complacently  sat 
and  watched  a female  being  verbally  abused  and  then 
proceeded  to  go  home  arid  tell  their  spouses  what  good  citizens 
they  were. 

Passivity  and  indifference  eventually  allow  bullies  to  do  more 
and  more  and  eventually  someone,  somewhere  wiU  fight  back. 
This  perpetuates  a vicious  circle  of  hatred  arid  indifference 
of  which  one  result  is  the  tragic  death  of  thousands  of  innocent 
people. 

Fortunately,  an  entirely  different  scenario  unfolded  at  my 
place  of  work.  My  fellow  co-workers,  faculty  and  students  all  ral- 
lied around  me  to  offer  words  of  support.  People  from  all  faiths 
and  backgrounds  sympathized  with  the  treatment  I had  re- 
ceived. It  was  a humbling  and  uplifting  experience  to  know 
that  I work  with  and  for  such  a terrific  group  of  people. 


Around  them  I felt  that  I could  express  my  sorrow  and  anxiety  about 
the  Sept.  11  tragedy  without  fear  or  repercussions  because  of  my 
religious  faith. 

As  we  aU  try  to  return  to  the  routines  of  our  daily  lives,  I feel  that 
my  trust  in  my  adopted  country  has  been  sorely  tried.  The  trust 
and  innocence  that  I had  are  no  longer  there  and  I find  my- 
self trying  to  second-guess  people’s  thoughts  and  actions. 
Even  our  esteemed  institution  has  not  been  immune  to  the 
intolerance  that  prevails  against  Muslims.  Something  as 
simple  as  walking  around  campus  is  accomplished  in  a 
defensive  attitude,  with  many  visible  Muslims  feeling 
fearful  and  apprehensive.  Stories  abound  among  friends 
and  acquaintances  about  hateful  and  racist  remarks 
being  directed  to  them  because  of  their  faith. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  I have  watched,  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  the  U.S.  bomb  Afghanistan.  And  I 
worry  what  wiU  happen  next.  For  someone  who  learned 
nearly  everything  about  democracy  and  freedom  while  in 
Canada,  I ask  myself  where  the  democracy  and  freedom 
have  disappeared  to.  If  we  were  democratic,  would  we  not 
foUow  due  process  (or  at  least  use  the  United  Nations)  to 
bring  the  culprits  to  justice  instead  of  bombing 
Afghanistan?  Would  we  not  be  free  enough  to  dissent 
and  argue  that  the  U.S.  should  have  used  other  meth- 
ods to  capture  the  culprits?  And  most  important,  if  we 
were  free,  would  we  not  be  free  to  say  (without  reper- 
cussions) that  we  are  against  war  and  the  death  of 
innocent  civilians,  be  they  in  the  United  States  or  in 
Afghanistan? 

Let  us  not  forget  that  intolerance  begets  intolerance. 
Being  a Muslim  does  not  automaticaUy  make  you  a ter- 
rorist or  a threat  just  as  being  a Christian  does  not  make 
you  an  accomplice  to  the  Oklahoma  terrorist  attack.  The 
religion  of  Islam  does  not  condone  the  IdUing  of  inno- 
cent civilians  and  as  has  been  said  in  numerous  ways, 
Islam  is  a religion  of  peace.  Let  us,  as  Canadians, 
be  active  in  correcting  injustices  and  be  the 
tolerant  and  democratic  nation  that  is  recognized 
the  world  over. 

Farhia  Jabaney  is  a student  affairs  assistant  in  the 
Graduate  Department  of  Speech  Language  Pathology. 


'Been  Stagei' 

@ Hart  House  Theatre 

The  Alum  Gala 


A light-hearted  evening 
featuring  Hart  House  Theatre's 
illustrious  alumni  ft  friends 


Douglas  & Rod*  Beattie  • Dinah  Christie  • Ted  Follows  • David  Gardner 
Don  Harron*  • Dave  Broadfoot  • William  Hutt*  • Hal  Jackman 
Alison  Jutzi  • Araby  Lockhart  • Mocha  Crew  • Charlotte  & Tedde  Moore 
Reed  & William  Needles  • Bob  Rae  • Kenneth  Wickes  and  more 

"appearing  on  video 

Friday,  November  9th  *8:00  pm 

Benefactor  $1000 

(with  tax  receipt  & your  name  & favourite  quotation  on  Theatre  seat) 

Gala  Ticket  $150  (with  tax  receipt) 

Ticket  $50  (limited  number  available) 

Reception  to  follow 


OFFICE  PRODUCTS 

The  UofT  preferred  choice! 

Lyreco  is  excited  to  aimounce  their  designation  as 

THE  TIER  ONE  SUPPLIER 

For  office  products  for  the  UofT  campuses 


Visit  www.lyreco.ca/uoft  for  more  information  : 

■ To  set  up  an  account 

■ To  contact  us 

■ Methods  of  ordering 

■ Your  Lyreco  Account  Representatives 

■ And  your  chance  to  Will. . . 


UofT  Procurement  Services  & Lyreco  have  worked  hard  to: 
"Develop  and  Deliver  Office  Products  Solutions  that  work" 

for  UofT 
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GAIL  GELTNER 


The  Emilio  Goggio  Chair  in  Italian  Studies 

in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 
at  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  the 

University  of  Toronto  Press 

on  the  occasion  of  the  Trairsitioirs'  coiderence 
to  attend  the  launch  of 


cordially  invite  you 


Volume  2 of  the  Emilio  Goggio  Publication  Senes 


Giuseppe  MAZZOTTA 

COSMOPOIESIS:^ 
The  Renaissance  Experiment 


Friday,  November  2nd,  2001 

5:00  p.m.  — 7:00 
Emmanuel  College 

Room  319,  Victoria  College 
75  Queen's  Park  Cres.  E. 
(near  Museum  subway) 


RSVP  (acceptances  only) 
by  Wednesday,  October  31st,  2001 
416-926-2345 


Doctors 

Jerry  Nolfi  | Upen  Kawale 


Optometrists 

eye  exams  • contact  lenses  ■ laser  surgery  consultation 


MANULIFE  CENTRE  • 55  BLOOR  ST.  W.  (AT  BAY)  • 416-966  1955 

www.torontoeyecare.com 


Apotex  Gift  Funds  Facilities 


~ Continued  From  Page  1 - 
demand  for  pharmacists  in  Canada. 
Apotex  has  always  been  there  for 
the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy  when 
we  needed  support  for  student 
financial  aid  or  new  educational 
programs  and  this  gift  represents 
another  phase  in  that  long 
relationship.”  * ‘ 

The  faculty  plans  to  double 
enrolment  to  240  students  in  each 
of  the  four  years  of  the  undergrad- 
uate program  and  hire  a significant 
number  of  new  professors  over  the 
next  few  years  in  an  effort  to  meet 
the  increasing  demand  for  highly 
qualified  prharmacists  in  the 
province.  , . ^ ■ 

“The  University  of  Toronto 
Faculty  of  Pharmacy  has  always 
been  a leader  in  Canadian  pharma- 
cy education  and  now  it  is  embark- 
ing on  an  exciting  new  period  in  its 
development.  We  want  to  be  a 
partner  in  this  new  era,”  said 
Apotex  president  Jack  Kay.  “Apotex 


has  a history  of  supporting  impor- 
tant educational  initiatives  at  the 
faculty  and  this  gift  demonstrates 
our  commitment  to  continuing  that 
support  in  the  future.  We  share  the 
faculty’s  goal  of  producing  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  skilled  pharmacy 
professionals  who  will  improve  the 
health  of  Canadians  through  their 
professional  practice  and  research.” 

The  Apotex  Resource  Centre 
will  be  a hub  of  student  activity  24 
hours  a day,  seven  days  a week.  It 
will  house  a comprehensive  collec- 
tion of  print  and  electronic  refer- 
ences on  pharmaceutical  science 
along  with  wired  work  stations, 

quiet  study  areas  and  group  instruc- 
tion rooms.  The  240-seat  Apotex 
Multi-Media  Classroom  will  be 
equipped  with  the  latest  communi- 
cations technology,  allowing  real- 
time interaction  between  students’ 
laptops  and  professors’  computers. 

“Research  faculties  embrace  spe- 
cial ambitions  and  these  ambitions 


can  be  dramatically  enhanced  by 
orchestrating  technology  and 
opportunity,”  said  Professor  Jake 
Thiessen,  associate  dean  of  phar- 
macy. “Every  university  educator 
wants  to  challenge  intelligent  and 
enthusiastic  students  with  the  latest 
findings  and  concepts  in  an  envi- 
ronment that  encourages  learning 
and  innovation.  These  new  facili- 
ties hold  the  promise  of  shaping  a 
brighter  future  for  pharmacy  grad- 
uates in  particular  and,  as  a result, 
society  in  general.” 

Apotex  has  a 20-year  history  of 
generosity  towards  the  Faculty  of 
Pharmacy.  Prior  to  this  donation 

tKe  company  and  its  foundation 

gave  a total  of  more  than  $1.4  mil- 
lion in  support  of  student  financial 
aid  and  educational  initiatives  such 
as  the  doctor  of  pharmacy  program. 
Apotex  is  the  largest  supporter  of 
Canadian  pharmacy  with  a vast 
array  of  educational  programs,  prac- 
tice tools  and  strong  partnerships. 


Chair  Honours  Former  Dean 


BY  JAMIE  HARRISON 

Donations  by  more  than  300 

individuals  and  companies 
have  raised  more  than  $1.5  million, 
which  will  be  matched  by  the  uni- 
versity, to  fund  a research 
chair  honouring  U ofT’s  first 
dean  of  pharmacy. 

The  creation  of  the  F. 
Norman  Hughes  Chair  in 
Pharmacoeconomics  will  allow  the 
university  to  hire  a senior 
researcher  to  study  the  economics 
of  pharmacy.  The  chair  holder  will 
focus  on  the  evaluation  of  alterna- 
tive reimbursement  methods  for 
pharmacy  services  and  the  cost- 
effective  use  of  medicine  in  the 
treatment  of  disease.  Ultimately  the 
goal  is  to  measure  the  economic 


benefits  of  pharmacists  and 
pharmaceuticals  to  the  health  of 
clients. 

The  chair  will  also  develop  new 
methods,  approaches,  systems  and 
models  for  pharmacoeconomic 


analyses  as  well  as  develop  new 
instruments  for  measuring  quality 
of  life,  patient  satisfaction  and 
willingness-to-pay  indices. 

“The  practice  of  pharmacy  has 
changed  over  the  decades,”  said 
Professor  Wayne  Hindmarsh,  dean 
of  pharmacy.  “New  graduates  must 
be  conversant  in  so  many  issues 
related  to  the  dispensing  of 


pharmaceuticals  as  well  as  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  prescription  drug 
use  on  society  — the  efficacy  of 
long-term  use,  interactions  and  side 
effects,  and  the  overall  benefit  to 
the  patient.” 

According  to  Hindmarsh, 
pharmacists  must  not  only  be 
aware  of  their  role  in  the 
healthcare  continuum  but  of 
the  economics  of  the  profes- 
sion as  well. 

Hughes  led  the  Ontario  College 
of  Pharmacy  from  1952  to  1953 
and  was  instrumental  in  moving 
the  pharmacy  program  to  U of  T. 
He  served  as  dean  of  the  new 
Faculty  of  Pharmacy  from  1953  to 
1973,  overseeing  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  master’s  and  doctoral 
programs. 


I UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  • 

thecampaign 

1 995-2004  I W# 


PRODUCT  LINE  INFORMATION 


CANON  COLOUR 
CLC  1150/1120 


IT  MANAOEM 


WHY  LOOK  ANY  FURTHER  WHEN  YOU  CAN  GET  QUALITY  OFFICE  SOLUTIONS,  EXCELLENT  VALUE 
AND  GREAT  SERVICE  FROM  DANKA  CANADA.  WE  PROVIDE  INNOVATIVE,  HIGH  QUALITY  IMAGING 
COMMUNICATION  SOLUTIONS  FOR  FACULTIES  OF  ALL  SIZES 


CANON  IR 

6S0O 


PfOSHIBA 
DP  120 


ACCOUNT  EXEOinVE,  Di 

10,.ON1XIUO  M5G  2J9  TELt  *l6  ^ 


pCACANAiM 

597-9417 


An  Act  of 
Remembrance 


at  M 

The  Soldiers^  T6Wer 
Hart  House  Circle 
University  of  Toronto 

Friday 

November  9th,  2001 

at  10i30  a*m. 

Carillon 

Piper 

Hart  House  Chorus 
directed  by  John  Tuttle 

• 

Last  Post  and  Reveille 
will  he  sounded 


Reception  in  Bbtrt  House  following  the  service 

The  Memorial  Room  will  he  open  to  visitors 
until  3:00' p.m. 
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Masui  key  figure  in 

CELL  CYCLE  RESEARCH 
We  write  to  highlight  the  many 
accomplishments  of  Professor- 
Emertius  Yoshio  Masui  of  the 
Department  of  Zoology.  Although 
Dr.  Masui  was  not  included  in  the 
recently  announced  Nobel  Prize  in 
medicine  and  physiology  awarded 
for  discoveries  in  the  cell  cycle,  he 
was  a key  founder  of  the  field. 

In  1992  Dr.  Masui  received  the 
Gairdner  Foundation  International 
Award  along  with  Drs.  Leland 
Hartwell  and  Paul  Nurse  for  their 
discoveries  concerning  the  molecu- 
lar basis  of  regulation  of  the  cell 
cycle.  Discoveries  in  this  area  have 
been  critical  to  cancer  research 
because,  while  controlled  cell  divi- 
sion causes  growth  in  organisms, 
uncontrolled  cell  division  causes 
cancer.  Again,  in  1998,  the  Lasker 
Foundation  independently  recog- 
nized Masui,  Hartwell  and  Nurse 
for  their  discoveries.  Both  the 
Gairdner  and  Lasker  awards  are 
regarded  as  predictors  of  future 
Nobel  prizes.  However,  this  year 
the  Nobel  Prize  committee  recog- 
nized Hartwell  and  Nurse,  along 
with  Dr._Tim  Hunt.  Regrettably, 
the  Nobel  Prize  rules  stipulate  no 
more  than  three  joint  winners  per 
category  and  so  Dr.  Masui  was 

excluded  in  what  must  have  been  a 


very  close  decision.  Nevertheless, 
Dr.  Masui’s  pioneering  studies  in 
the  period  1967-1983  opened  a 
new  era  of  cell  cycle  research. 

Dr.  Masui’s  research  focused  on 
the  cell  cycles  of  oocytes  and  fertil- 
ized eggs.  He  discovered  the  sub- 
stance called  maturation  promoting 
factor  (MPF)  that  activates  cell  divi- 
sion in  meiosis  in  oocytes  and  mito- 
sis in  the  fertilized  eggs  of  frogs, 
describing  this  seminal  finding  in 
1971.  In  parallel  studies,  he  found 
that  mature  oocytes  awaiting  fertil- 
ization contain  an  inhibitory  factor, 
cytostatic  factor  or  CSF,  which 
prevents  spontaneous  cell  division 
until  a sperm  enters  the  oocyte. 

Dr.  Masui’s  laboratory  partially 
purified  MPF  and  characterized  its 
biochemical  properties,  studies 
which  set  the  groundwork  for 
understanding  the  molecular  basis 
of  MPF  action  many  years  later. 

Between  1989  and  1990,  several 
laboratories  simultaneously  discov- 
ered the  identity  of  MPF,  which 
by  then  had  become  the  holy  grail 
of  cell  cycle  research.  MPF  turned 
out  to  be  a heterodimeric  protein 
kinase  composed  of  two  subunits 
— an  inactive  kinase  monomer 
encoded  by  the  cdc2+/CDC28 
genes  discovered  through  the 
genetic  approaches  of  Hartwell 
and  Nurse;  and  the  cyclin  protein 


Tel:  (416)  597-1121 
Fax:  (416)  597-2968 
Email:  twt@istar.ca 


Give  us  your  itinerary  and  let  us  do  the  search  for  you! 
Conveniently  located  at  the  corner  of  College  Street  and 
University  Avenue,  Trade  Winds  Travel  has  been  providing 
first  class,  personalized,  efficient  and  reliable  travel  service  to 
the  academic  community  of  the  U of  T for  over  40  years. 

Our  continuing  commitment  is  to  offer: 

• Absolutely  the  lowest  air  fares  on  the  market  to  all 
world  destinations 

• BIG  discounts  on  vacation  packages  and  cruises 

• Free  ticket  delivery  to  your  door 

• No  service  fees 

Please  give  us  a call!  VJe  will  be  happi;  to  assist  you  and 
you  will  feel  welcome  everi;  time. 


discovered  by  Hunt.  Definitive 
proof  was  provided  by  Dr.  Masui’s 
formej-  student,  Manfred  Lohka, 
who  purified  MPF  to  homogene- 
ity in  James  Mailer’s  laboratory. 
Subsequently  the  cell-free  system 
derived  by  Lohka  and  Masui  in 
1983  from  frog  oocytes  and  sperm 
was  used  by  Andrew  Murray  and 
Marc  Kirschner  to  demonstrate 
that  cyclin  is  a necessary  and 


sufficient  activator  of  mitosis.  In 
all.  Dr.  Masui’s  creative  insights 
set  the  foundation  for  the  entire 
modern  era  of  cell  cycle  research. 

Even  though  Dr.  Masui  was  not 
recognized  with  the  Nobel  Prize, 
we  wish  to  emphasize  his  pre-emi- 
nence and  originahty  in  a field  that 
cuts  to  the  core  of  all  areas  of  biol- 
ogy and  medicine.  We  are  all  very 
proud  of  his  achievements. 


John  Dirks 

President,  The  Gairdner 
Foundation 

David  MacLennan 
Banting  & Best  Department  of 
Medical  Research 

Michael  Tyers 
Brenda  Andrews 
Medical  genetics  and 

MICROBIOLOGY 


On  the  Other  Hand 

BY  Nicholas  P a s h l e y 

Practice  Teaching 


WHAT  PART  OF  “NO”  DON’T  I 
understand?  Like  Ado  Annie  in 
Oklahoma,  occasionally  I do  remember 
to  say  no,  but  not  often  enough.  So  it  is 
that  a year  from  now  I will  have 
embarked  on  my  new  career  as  a teacher. 

A nice  person  from  the  School  of 
Continuing  Studies  sent  me  an  e-mail 
about  teaching  an  evening  course  next 
fall,  and  I forgot  to  say  no. 

Usually  when  I forget  to  say  no  it  costs  me  an 
evening  of  my  life,  or  an  hour  here  or  there.  This  time 
I landed  myself  in  it,  but  good.  Recently  I signed  a 
piece  of  paper  promising  to  deliver  six  evenings  on  the 
history  of  the  American  musical  theatre.  (I  specified 
American  so  I wouldn^  have  to  deal  with  Andrew 
Lloyd  Webber.)  This  will  be  followed  in  early  2003  by 
six  evenings  on  the  life  and  work  of  Stephen 
Sondheirri,  assuming  anyone  actually  signs  up  for  it.  I 
agreed  to  do  all  this  because  I have  far  too  much  free 
time  on  my  hands.  Or  because  I forgot  to  say  no. 

Stephen  Sondheim  — - the  reigning  genius  of  musi- 
cal theatre  — has  been  on  my  mind  lately,  partly 
because  he  vras  in  town  earlier  this  month  to  be  feted 
by  the  sort  of  people  who  can  afford  to  pay  $175  to 
fete  famous  j>eople.  (I  got  in  for  825  and  had  a won- 
derful time.)  Sondheim  was  coursing  through  the 
Pashley  noggin  as  well  because  of  the  things  that 
went  on  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  in  September. 

One  of  the  many  unheralded  casualties  of 
September  was  a New  York  revival  of  Assassins,  an  ill- 
fated  Sondheim  show  whose  first  run  10  years  ago  was 
abbreviated  by  the  Gtdf  War.  Americans  were  in  no 
mood  for  a musical  about  people  who  have  Idlled,  or 
tried  to  kill,  American  presidents  and  it  was  tliought 
that  they  would  be  no  niore  keen  on  s<x:ing  John 
Hinckley  and  Lynette  “Squealg/’”  Fromme  portiayed 


on  stage  this  fall.  The  production  was 
cancelled. 

When  I told  my  wife  of  this  develop- 
ment, she  suggested  that  they  mount  a 
production  of  Into  the  Woods  instead.  This 
is  a remarkable  Sondheim  show  about 
many  of  your  favourite  fairy  tale  charac- 
ters, all  squeezed  into  one  lively  musical. 
They  all  have  their  hopes  and  dreams  and 
they  make  these  hopes  and  dreams  come  true  and  they 
live  happily  ever  after.  Then  comes  Act  2,  in  which 
they  have  to  deal  with  the  consequences  of  the  little 
moral  shortcuts  they  performed  in  the  previous  act. 

Because  we  know  these  characters  from  our  child- 
hood we  know  who’s  good  and  who’s  bad.  The  giant 
is  bad,  the  witch  is  wicked,  the  princes  are  handsome 
and  just  about  everyone  else  is  good.  So  we  overlook 
the  flaws  of  Jack  (of  Beanstalk  fame)  and  the  others 
and  it  comes  as  a bit  of  a shock,  halfway  thorough  the 
second  act,  when  the  witch  (who  is  not  actually 
wicked,  merely  pragmatic  and  bad-tempered)  tells 
our  friends;  “You’re  so  nice/  You’re  not  good,  you’re 
not  bad,  you’re  just  nice.” 

We’ve  heard  a lot  about  good  and  evil  since  Sept.  11. 
Ironically  — although  die  death  of  irony  (as  well  as 
innocence,  posUnodernism  and  even  Canadian  nation- 
alism) has  been  announced  — both  sides  are  preaching 
good  and  evil  One  of  the  points  of  Info  the  Woods  is  to 
question  the  kind  of  moral  absolutism  that  sees  the 
world  in  black  and  white  ternus.  Are  we  altogether  good? 
Are  they  altogether  evil?  It  seems  statistically  unlikely. 

Another  masterpiece  of  the  musical  theatre, 
Bernstein’s  Candide,  ends  with  the  words:  “We’re 
neither  pure  nor  wise  nor  good/  We’ll  do  the  best  we 
know/  We’D  build  our  house,-  and  chop  our  wood/ 
And  make  our  garden  grow.” 

See  — I’ve  stared  teaching  tliis  course  already. 


UofT  Staff  and  Pacwlly: 

, . N , , . . ■ 


IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM  FOOT.  KNEE,  HIP  OR  BACK  PAIN 
YOU  MAY  BENEFIT  FROM  CUSTOM  MADE 
SHOES  & FOOT  ORTHOTICS 


Custom  Made  Shoes  & Foot  Orthotics  are  1 00%  covered 
under  the  U of  T extended  health  plan. 


^ ^^We  bill  your  extended  health  plan  directly. 

A ^To  arrange  your  FREE  Consultation  & Foot  Analysis, 
m call  our  message  centre  at  (416)  337-2671. 

FITNESS  APPRAISERS 

A ST.  GEORGE/BLOOR  - JANE/BLOOR  - LAWRENCE  EAST 

\ (416)  337-2671 


DENTALCARE 


DR.  ELON  GRIFFITH  (416)  923-3386 

25  CHARLES  ST.  W.  TORONTO  M4Y  2R4 
GENERAL  & COSMETIC  DENTISTRY 

•Moster  Cord  6 Viso  occepted  •Convenient  hours  6 location  (neor  Day  6 Bloor) 
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C LAS  SI  FI  ED 


A dassified  ad  costs  $16.50  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70). 

Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted  as  a word,  e-mail  addresses  count  as  two  words. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  m writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  pubhcation  ate,  to 

Joan  Rogers,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  MSS  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please  include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 

For  more  information  please  call  (416)  978-2106  or  e-mail  joan.rogers@utoronto.ca. 


Accommodation 
Rentais  Availabie 
— Metro  ^Area  — 


Ideal  home  for  sabbatical  visitor. 

Detached  house,  fully  furnished.  Two  bed- 
rooms plus  one  bedroom  in  basement,  1 '/2 
baths,  attached  garage.  Walking  distance  to 
subway,  25-minute  ride  to  U of  T and  teach- 
ing hospitals.  Minutes  walk  to  stores,  schools 
and  sports  facilities.  $1 ,750  Cdn  per  month, 
plus  utilities.  Available  immediately.  Phone 
416-239-0115.  Fax  416-239-8000.  E-mail 
donhoffer-heim@sympatico.ca 

Bay/Wellesley  winter  rental.  Spacious, 
3-bedroom,  29th-floor  furnished  condo  with 
spectacular  views,  minutes  from  U of  T and 
subway.  Includes  access  to  in-house  pool, 
athletic  facilities.  Available  January  1,  2002 
for  4 to  7 months.  No  pets,  non-smokers. 
$2,100.  Phone  416-922-3988  or  e-mail 
ghunt@ryerson.ca 

High  Park.  Large  3-storey  family  home, 
close  to  schools.  Lots  of  original  wood,  pri- 
vate garden,  fully  equipped  kitchen,  piano, 
foyer,  living  room  with  gas  fireplace  and 
french  doors,  large  dining  room,  family  room, 
4 large  bedrooms,  laundry  room,  2 bath- 
rooms. Available  December  to  June  23  to  re- 
liable, responsible  tenants  who  will  take 
good  care  of  our  home.  Contact  41 6-767- 
4840,  adam.brooks@bigfoot.com  or 
jklie@web.ca 

Annex/ Admiral  Road.  1 -bedroom  apart- 
ment on  3rd  floor  of  quiet  home.  Cathedral 
ceilings,  wooden  beams,  white  stucco  inte- 
rior. Air-conditioned,  all  new  appliances.  Suit 
mature  single  academic/professional. 
$1 ,400/month  includes  utilities.  Short  walk  to 
U of  T.  No  pets.  416-924-8976,  leave 
message. 

Elegant  triplex  apartment,  fully  fur- 
nished 1 bedroom  plus  large  sunny  study/bed- 
room, dining  room  and  living  room.  Laundry, 
parking.  Located  in  the  Bloor  West  Village, 
close  to  subway.  High  Park  and  terrific 


shopping.  Fifteen  minutes  to  U of  T. 
References  and  deposit  required. 
$1 ,900/month.  Tel.  41 6-761  -0095  or  e-mail: 
briantaida@hotmail.com 

Cabbagetown  townhouse,  3 bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms,  family  room.  AC,  fully  fur- 
nished. Garden  patio,  garage.  Close  to  trans- 
port, stores,  university,  hospitals,  schools. 
Available  December  1 6 to  July  1 0 negotiable, 
no  smokers  or  pets,  $2,300.  Email 
frances.greenwood@utoronto.ca,  phone  41 6- 
925-4018. 

Kensington  Market  furnished  main- 
floor  apartment  in  Victorian  house,  close 
to  U of  T with  large  kitchen,  laundry  ensuite, 
hardwood  floors,  fireplace,  deck  for  one  quiet, 
non-smoker.  Sublet  November  1 5 to  February 
or  March.  $1,150  inclusive.  416-593-0507  or 
natfrum@eol.ca 

Condominium  for  rent:  High  Park,  2 
storeys,  2 bedrooms,  2 bathrooms,  fully  fur- 
nished, very  near  to  subway,  park  and  shop- 
ping, parking  available,  patio,  5 appliances, 
laundry  room,  air  conditioning,  tennis  courts, 
swimming  pool,  sauna  and  exercise  room. 
$1, 500/month  inclusive  (except  phone),  avail- 
able January  2002  — June  2002.  416-767- 
9859  or  desfor@yorku.ca 

Avenue/Wilson  (residential  area/close  to 
401),  newly  furnished  two-bedroom  bunga- 
low, new  appliances,  fireplace,  window  cov- 
erings, air  conditioning,  private  drive,  at- 
tached garage,  alarm  system;  available 
immediately  for  one  year  or  longer  — 
$2,500/month  plus  utilities.  No  smokers  or 
animals.  Call  416-226-3467. 

Beautiful  Victorian  house  near  St.  George 
campus.  3 bedrooms,  2 studies,  formal  din- 
ing, large  reception.  TV  room,  sauna,  fire- 
places, finished  basement,  Va  bathrooms. 
Two  decks,  fenced  garden,  parking.  Low  rent 
for  responsible  tenants.  $1 ,700  plus  utilities. 
No  smoking,  no  pets.  January  to  May  2002. 
41 6-922-2253  or  ihack@chass.utoronto.ca 


Luxury  furnished  or  unfurnished  apart- 
ment. Entire  3rd  floor  of  executive  home. 
One  bedroom  plus  alcove.  Full  kitchen. 
Hardwood  throughout:  wall-to-wall  carpet- 
ing in  bedroom.  Lots  of  light  and  windows. 
/VC  by  May  1 5, 2002.  Central  Toronto  loca- 
tion. One  block  from  TTC.  Short-term  rentals 
available,  current  and  in  advance.  References 
and  deposits  required.  Phone  416-480-0026. 
E-mail  jeanniel@home.com 

Historic  Cabbagetown.  Executive-quali- 
ty Victorian.  Fully  furnished,  2 bedrooms  plus 
den/library,  hardwood  floors,  fireplace,  so- 
larium, private  courtyard  garden,  laundry 
room,  central  vac  and  parking.  Steps  to 
Carlton  car;  walking  distance  to  university  and 
teaching  hospitals.  Available  immediately 
to  August  2002  (flexible).  $2, 200/month 
plus  utilities.  Adults,  non-smokers, 
no  pets.  Contact  Molly  at  ms@ 
mollystroyman.com  or  416-489-2121.  Visit 
http://www.sober.com/house/ 

Furnished  house.  January  to  June  2002 
(date  negotiable).  Pine  renovation,  2 bed- 
rooms, office,  fireplace,  two  cars,  laundry,  gar- 
den, ceiling  fans,  deck,  20-minute  walk  to  U 
of  T.  Country  living  in  the  city.  $1 ,400  month- 
ly plus  utilities.  416-535-4689. 

Carlton/Jarvis  luxury  condo  for  rent. 

Short-term  November  2001  — April  2002. 
Close  to  hospitals  and  universities.  2 bed- 
rooms, 2 ensuite  bathrooms.  Ensuite  wash- 
er/dryer. Full  equipped,  24-hour  concierge. 
Indoor  parking.  416-977-2273. 

Yonge  and  Lawrence.  Furnished  detached 
4-bedroom  family  home  available  from 

January  — July.  Ideal  sabbatical  house 

with  many  extras  including  piano,  pool 
table,  sunny  deck  with  BBQ.  Great  family 
location,  minutes  from  subway,  schools  and 
local  Young  Street  stores.  $2,800  plus 
utilities.  416-482-7126  or  e-mail  gearys 
©attcanada.ca 

Sabbatical  rental.  Fully  furnished  detached 
house.  Two  bedrooms  plus  study,  1 '/2  baths, 
renovated  kitchen,  grand  piano,  laundry. 


deck,  private  yard.  Walk  to  subway.  High 
Park,  shopping,  schools,  library.  Non-smok- 
ers only.  $1 ,750  inclusive.  Available  January 
— August  2002.  416-766-0320, 

joseph.mangina@utoronto.ca 

The  Coach  House.  Accommodation  of- 
fered weekly  or  monthly.  Charming,  private, 
fully  equipped  coach  house  tucked  behind 
Annex  century  home.  Fresh  flowers,  linens, 
cleaning,  TV  & VCR,  phone  and  voice  mail. 
Winter  rates  $800/week,  $2,1 00/month. 
www.thecoachhouse.ca  or  416-899-0306. 

Danforth  Avenue.  Teaching  in  Montreal 
from  January  1 to  May  1, 2002  and  need  to 
rent  my  house  in  Toronto.  Two-storey  de- 
tached house.  In  good,  quiet  neighbourhood. 
Fully  furnished,  two  large  bedrooms  (one 
used  as  studio  with  sofa  bed),  TV,  VCR,  cable, 
washer/dryer.  Warm  and  comfortable  in  the 
winter.  Call  41 6-461  -2211. 

Avenue  Road/St.  Clair  upper  duplex.  2 

bedrooms  plus  den,  2 bathrooms,  2 bal- 
conies, parking,  laundry,  storage,  hardwood 
floors.  $2,300/month  and  hydro.  No  smoking, 
no  pets.  Immediate.  Marlene  Auspitz,  sales 
representative.  Royal  LePage,  R.E.  Services, 
Ltd.  41 6-921  -1 1 1 2 or  shantoo@sympatico.ca 

Charming  downtown  Victorian  ground 
floor,  1 2-ft.  ceilings,  fully  furnished  1 -bed- 
room; cable  TVA/CR,  private  entrance,  patio. 
Available  January  1 , 2001 . Check  Web  site 
www3.sympatico.ca/kgalvez  or  call  Kim  at 
416-359-0380. 

Annex  — January  to  June  2002. 

Furnished,  bright,  spacious  one-bedroom. 
Steps  to  U of  T.  $1, 300/month  inclusive  — 

$1,350  with  parking.  Available  for  single 

non-smoker.  Contart  tangle@sympatico.ca  or 
416-323-9920. 

Bathurst/King.  1 -bedroom  condo,  great 
location.  1 .5  km  from  U of  T,  air  condition- 
ing, gas  fireplace,  patio  w/fence.  Parking, 
excellent  recreation  facilities,  guard,  5 ap- 
plicances,  $1,370  plus  utilities.  Available 
December  1 . Ghada  41 6-964-971 7 or  e-mail 
gbarsoum@hotmal.com 


Bloor/Bathurst,  close  to  subway,  walk  to 
U of  T.  Academic's  furnished  house,  available 
December  20  to  early  June.  3 bedrooms, 
large  living/dining,  large  eat-in  kitchen,  TV 
room,  study,  2'/z  bathrooms,  laundry.  Off- 
street  parking.  Non-smokers  preferred.  $2,000 
monthly  including  utilities  plus  telephone. 
416-533-801 7 or  glasbeek@yorku.ca 

Broadview/Danforth  winter  sabbatical 
rental.  Furnished,  large,  detached  3-bed- 
room home,  with  2 bathrooms,  off-street 
parking,  large  dining  and  living  rooms,  laun- 
dry room  and  master  bedroom  extremely 
large  with  loft  on  a quiet  kid-friendly  street. 
5 minutes  to  subway/great  restaurants,  1 5- 
minute  bike  to  U of  T.  Available  late- 
December  until  March  31,  2002.  Non- 
smoker  and  no  pets  preferred.  $1,800/ 
month  includes  hydro/gas.  Inquiries 
smabury@chem.utoronto.ca  or  41 6-463-5324 
or  416-978-1780. 

St.  George  mews  on  Bloor.  Responsible 
non-smoker  required.  We  can  offer  an  awe- 
some deal  for  our  totally  refurbished  condo, 
appliances,  furniture,  fixtures,  flooring,  brand 
new  facilities,  outdoor  dining  patio,  exercise 
room,  Jacuzzi,  library,  meeting  rooms.  416- 
944-3899. 

Annex  — Madison.  One-bedroom,  taste- 
fully furnished/equipped.  Spacious,  bright 
apartment  in  grand  old  home.  Living 
room/dining  room.  Hardwood  throughout. 
Suit  one  person,  quiet  lifestyle.  Non-smoker, 
no  pets.  Available  December  1 , 2001 . $1,695 
inclusive,  416-967-6474  or  fax  416-967- 
9382. 

Bloor  West,  beautiful  home,  country-like 

setting,  desirable  neighbourhood.  Sunroom, 
4 bedrooms,  2 bathrooms,  piano,  computer. 
Walk  to  subway,  good  schools,  shopping. 
Available  November  to  June,  flexible.  /Lsking 
$2,900/month  plus  utilities.  Call  250-334- 
8232  or  e-mail  patti_matthews@yahoo.com 

Bloor/St.George.  Furnished  1 -bedroom 
apartment  in  historic  building.  Dishwasher, 
microwave,  air  conditioning,  indoor  parking. 


tuesday.  november  6.  2001 

11:00am  - 3:00pm  / Munk  Centre 


from 

Syllabus  to  Sillicon: 

what  works  & why 


Panel  discussions 
featuring  leaders  in  the  field  of 
online  learning  from  the  U of  T 
community  will  explore... 

. effective  strategies 
. program  quality 
. oniine  evaluation 
. campus  initiatives 


admission  is  free  - registration  is  required 

more  info:  http://www.utoronto.ca/cat 

Resource  Centre  for  Academic  Technology 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


Mrs.  Mary  Catherine  Birgeneau 

is  pleased  to  host  n special  benefit  concert  by 


CHAMBER  ENSEMBLE 
FOR 

The  Woodsworth  College  Annual  Fund 

at 

The  President's  Home 
93  Highland  Avenue 

Tuesday,  December  11  at  6:30  pm 

Wine  & Cheese  Reception  6:30  pjoai 
Performance  hegins  at  7:00  pm 

Here  is  your  chance  to  be  in  the  audience  when  Amici  Canada's  leading  chamber 
ensemble,  performs  a benefit  concert  for  the  Woodsworth  College  Annual  Fund.  Amici 
are  Artists  in  Residence  at  the  Faculty  of  Music,  University  of  Toronto. 


.\l:iki.*  ;i  donation  of  SISO  lo  \\()()d.-.W()rlli  Collc-ui.'  :iiul  you  will  iv(.vi\ u Iwo  tii'kcl'-.  plus  ;i  SlOO  l;i\  ivcuipt. 

I'rotvucls  rioin  llii-.  u\L-nl  will  Ik-  lion.itutl  lo  ihu  \Voo(.l.^wo|■|h  CoIIl'”!.’  .\nnu, il  I'uiul,  which  supporls  Nchokirship.'.  .iiul 
umni.s  Ibr  our  .Mudcnis. 

.Sciiiiri”  i.s  liinilixl.  .so  plciisc  don't  wail  unlil  ihc  Iasi  niinulc  lo  ivspoiull  ll  rlcm.iiui  warranis.  wc  will  nio\c  lo  a laruci' 
\cnuc.  ShoukI  ihc  conccrl  sell  out.  \ou  will  receive  ,i  t.i\  reeeipl  lor  the  lull  .imouni  ol  \oui  Mali  rlonalion. 


For  more  information,  please  contact  Barbara  Sutton,  Director  of 
Development  & External  Relations,  Woodsworth  College,  416-978-4197. 
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CLA.SSIFIED 


elevator,  roof  deck,  laundry,  gym,  sauna, 
cable.  Non-smokers.  Short-/long-term.  $1,800 
inclusive.  Available  November  25. 41 6-444- 
7788. 

Annex:  Beautiful  fully  furnished,  bright, 
quiet  apartment  on  the  main  floor  of  a house. 
High  ceilings,  hardwood  floors,  1 bedroom 
plus  study,  6 appliances,  free  parking.  Steps 
from  subway  and  conveniences.  Close  to 
U of  T.  Suitable  for  a single  professional  or 
academic  on  sabbatical.  $1,400  plus  utili- 
ties per  month.  January  2002  to  June  2002 
(negotiable).  No  smoking  or  pets.  References  ■ 
a must.  E-mail  ymeil  2@aol.com  or  call  41 6- 
588-6880.  Serious  inquiries  only. 

Bloor  West  Village.  Furnished  family 
home,  walk  to  subway,  amenities,  5 bed- 
rooms, den,  21/2  bathrooms.  Spacious  living 
room  with  fireplace.  Modern  kitchen,  2-car 
garage.  Available  January  1 to  June,  exten- 
sion optional,  $2,400  plus  utilities.  Car  rental 
optional.  416-762-7864  or  Email  schmtrai® 
interlog.com. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Required 


German  doctor,  scientist  and  new  faculty, 
married,  with  two  young  children,  seeks  un- 
furnished house  for  rent  close  to  subway  or 
university.  No  pets,  non-smoking.  Please  contact 
Andreas  or  Simone  Maetzel  at  41 6-831-3462 
or  e-mail  to:  maetzel@uhnres.utoronto.ca 

Country  retreat?  Professional  couple  look- 
ing to  rent  or  share  rental  on  3-bedroom 
home/cottage  within  90  minutes  of  GTA  for 
up  to  3 seasons  (fall/winter/spring).  Prefer 
good  views  and  acreage/seclusion.  Contact 
davidec.cole@utoronto.ca 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Furnished  accommodation.  Wanted:  ma- 
ture female  professional,  mid  to  late  20s,  to 
share  beautifully  furnished  lake  front  apart- 
ment, Mississauga.  Private  bedroom.  Non- 
smoker.  No  pets.  References.  Dec.  1 . $750 
month  plus  hydro,  phone,  cable.  E-mail: 
croberts@funderonline.com  for  application. 


Accommodation 

Out~oe~Town 


Muskoka  retreat  for  rent.  Modern  3- 
bedroom  fully  winterized  cottage  on  Sunny 
Lake,  1^/4  hrs.  from  Toronto,  near 
Gravenhurst.  Great  cross-country  skiing. 
Excellent  for  Christmas/New  Year's  holiday 
and  year-round  getaways.  Call  416-782- 
4530. 


Houses  & 
Properties 
For  Sale 


On  Palmerston  Blvd.  — just  listed. 

Professor's  home,  1 5-minute  walk  from  west 
campus.  Property  has  two  grand  bi-level 
apartments,  parking  and  a charming  gar- 
den. Call  agent  Nick  Porretta  at  416-568- 
7653,  Forest  Hill  Real  Estate  Inc. 


Bed  & Breakfast 


$27/$36/$45  per  night  single/dou- 
ble/apartment, Annex,  600  metres  to 
Roberts,  14-night  minimum,  free  private 
phone  line,  voice  mail,  VCR.  No  breakfast 
but  share  new  kitchen,  free  laundry, 
free  cable  Internet.  Sorry,  no  smoking  or 
pets.  Quiet  and  civilized,  run  by  academic 
couple,  http://members.home.net/5201 
or  73231 .1 6@compuserve.com  or  41 6-200- 
4037. 


Health  Services 


REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic  pains 
and  stress.  Treatments  are  part  of  your  ex- 
tended health  care  plan.  1 70  St.  George 
Street  (at  Bloor).  For  appointment  call  Mindy 
Hsu,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  416-944-1312. 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T extended 


health  benefits  provide  excellent  coverage. 
Evening  appointments  available.  Dr.  Ellen 
Greenberg,  Registered  Psychologist,  Medical 
Arts  Building,  170  St.  George  Street.  416- 
944-3799. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula  Gardner, 
Registered  Psychologist,  1 1 4 Maitland  Street 
(Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416-469-6317. 

DR.  DVORA  TRACHTENBERG  8i  OR. 
GINA  FISHER,  PSYCHOLOGISTS. 

Individual/couple/marital  psychotherapy.  Help 
for  depression/anxiety/loss/stress;  work/fam- 
ily/relationships/communication problems; 
sexual  orientation/women's  issues.  U of  T 
health  benefits  apply.  Medical  Arts  Building 
(St.  George  and  Bloor).  416-961-8962. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

with  a registered  psychologist.  Dr  June 
Higgins,  Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St.  George 
Street  (Bloor  and  St.  George).  41 6-928-3640. 

Psychologist  providing  individual  and 

couple  therapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety,  de- 
pression, personal  and  relationship  concerns. 
U of  T health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr.  Sarah 
Maddocks,  Registered  Psychologist,  114 
Maitland  Street  (Wellesley  & Jarvis).  416- 
972-1935,  ext.  3321. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkington.  /Vssessment  and  indi- 
vidual, couples  and  group  cognitive-behaviour 
therapy  for:  anxiety/phobias,  depression/low 
self-esteem,  stress  and  anger  management, 
couples  issues  and  sexual  identity/ 
orientation  concerns.  Staff/faculty  health  care 
benefits  provide  full  coverage.  Morning,  af- 
ternoon and  evening  appointments. 
Downtown/TTC.  416-977-5666.  E-mail 
Dr.Neil.Pilkington@primus.ca 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and  rela- 
tionship issues.  Individual,  group  and  cou- 
ple therapy.  U of  T extended  health  plan  pro- 
vides coverage.  For  a consultation  call  Dr. 
Heather  A.  White,  Psychologist,  41 6-535- 
9432, 140  Albany  Avenue  (Bathurst/Bloor). 

Dr.  Will  Cupchik,  Clinical  Psychologist. 

Thirty-five  years'  counselling  experience. 
Adult,  couple,  teenage  and  intergenerational 
(i.e.,  adult  child  and  his/her  parent)  psy- 
chotherapies. Self-esteem.  Depression.  Anger. 
Loss.  Worry.  Stress  management.  Coaching. 
Heart-healthy  lifestyle  changes.  U of  T ex- 
tended health  care  benefits  partially  or  totally 
covers  fees.  250  St.  Clair  Avenue  West.  41 6- 
928-2262. 

Evelyn  Sommers,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  counselling  for 
individuals  and  couples  from  age  1 7.  Covered 
under  U of  T benefits.  Yonge  and  Bloor.  41 6- 
41 3-1 098  or  e-mail  for  information  package, 
eks@passport.ca 

FAMILY  MEDIATION:  A co-operative  pro- 
cess that  enables  separating  couples  to  de- 
velop their  own  solutions  to  issues  such  as 
custody  and  support.  The  reduced  conflict 
has  immediate  and  long-lasting  benefit  for  all 


parties.  Peggy  O'Leary,  M.Ed.,  C.Psych.  Assoc. 
416-324-9444. 

Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for  depres- 
sion, anxiety,  trauma  and  other  mental  health 
needs,  relationship  problems,  issues  related 
to  gender,  sexual  orientaion,  disability. 
Day  and  evening  appointments. 
Covered  y extended  health  plans.  489 
College  St.,  Suite  206.  416-568-1100, 
cmusselman@oise.utoronto.ca 

Adult,  couple,  child  assessment/psy- 
chotherapy. Depression,  anxiety,  loss/trau- 
ma. Clinical/psycho-educational  assessment 
of  children/adolescents.  Evening/weekend 
appointments  available.  Benefit  coverage  for 
U of  T staff.  Dr.  M.  Gholamain,  Registered 
Psychologist,  1 1 4 Maitland  Street,  41 6-972- 
1935,-ext.  3328. 

Full  range  of  psychological  services 

offered  by  Dr.  K.P.  Simmons.  Call  416-920- 
5303  if  troubled  by  trauma,  anxiety,  depres- 
sion, phobia  or  relationship  issues.  Location: 
170  St.  George  Street,  Suite  409  — Medical 
Arts  Building. 

Dr.  Sandra  Yuen  (Psychologist).  Practice 
in  assessment  and  psychotherapy,  including 
short-term  cognitive-behavioural  therapy  for 
depression  and  anxiety  problems.  U of  T ex- 
tended health  plan  provides  coverage.  Yonge 
and  Eglinton.  416-895-3230. 


Miscellany 


Travel  — teach  English:  Job  guarantee. 
5-day/40  hours.  (September  2001  - September 
2002).  TESOL  teacher  certificate  course  (or  by 
correspondence).  FREE  information  pack  1- 
888-270-2941  or  www.canadianglobal.net 

Need  editing  help  with  your  article 
or  thesis?  canedit.ca  offers  professional 
service,  with  fast  accurate  results  at  reason- 
able rates.  Excellent  editing,  with  an  em- 
phasis on  clean,  clear  writing,  can  improve 
your  work  substantially.  Contact:  info® 
canedit.ca  or  416-923-9208,  or  visit 
www.canedit.ca 

Need  a special  gift?  Delight  a bibliophilic 
friend  with  a gently  used  book  from  the  U.C. 
Bookroom,  8101  University  College,  Cloisters, 
noon  to  4 p.m.  weekdays,  or  by 
appointment,  416-978-0372.  Proceeds 
support  college  library. 

Editing  and  layout  for  books,  journals, 
articles,  dissertations,  manuals,  more.  UT, 
APA  experience.  Convert  academic  prose  to 
magazine  or  plain-language  styles  or  WWW 
text.  Social  research  and  writing  services 
also.  416-975-5199.  References. 

East  West  Books  on  128  Harbord  Street 
(west  of  Spadina)  buys  sells  and  trades  qual- 
ity books  on  western  philosophy,  eastern  re- 
ligion, Zen,  Freud,  Jung,  world  literature, 
classics  and  modern.  Call  Thomas  416-923- 
1725. 


f/ntheiHul  f/io/i&i 

' LJMITI-D 

Robemakers  and  Lef^al  Tailors 

Solid  Traditions 

upheld  by 

Master  Robemakers 


225  Richmond  Street  West,  Suite  401 
Toronto,  ON  M5V  1W2 
tel:  416.  340.6534 fax:  416.  340.0635 
Toll  Free:  1.877.89  ROBES  (76287) 
Web  Site:  www.imperialrobes.com 
E-mail:  info@imperialrobes.com 


A Reflection  of 
Superior  Standards 

• Quality  craftsmanship 

• Made-to-measure 
tailoring 

• Finest  imported  and 
domestic  fabrics 


Specializing  in 
ceremonial  robes  and 
all  academic  attire 
and  accessories. 


The  John  P.  Robarts  Research  Institute  is  the  only 
privately  operated  medical  research  facility  in 
Canada  and  is  affiliated  with  both 
London  Health  Sciences  Centre  and 
The  University  of  Western  Ontario 

MANAGER,  ANIMAL  FACILITY 

a full-time  position  as  Manager  of  the  Institute’s  Barrier  Animal  Facility  is  avail- 
able immediately.  The  person  will  be  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  operation  and 
staffing  of  the  facility,  performing  technical  procedures  and  services  required  by 
researchers,  and  maintaining  breeding  colonies.  The  successful  candidate  will  have  a 
strong  background  in  research,  have  GALAS  certification,  experience  setting  up  and 
maintaining  mice  breeding  colonies.  A University  graduate  with  at  least  a B.Sc.  or  a 
College  graduate  Registered  Veterinary  Technician  is  required.  Supervisory  experi- 
ence, strong  interpersonal  and  organizational  skills  as  well  as  proficiency  in  the  use  of 
Microsoft  Office,  are  additional  requirements  for  this  position. 

Qualified  individuals  should  email  a letter  of  introduction  and  resume  by  Friday, 
November  9,  2001  to;  Director  of  Human  Resources,  The  John  P.  Robarts  Research 
Institute,  P.O.  Box  5015,  100  Perth  Drive,  London,  ON,  N6A  5K8  FAX:  (519)  663- 
3789. 

Appreciation  is  expressed  to  aii  who  respond  to  this  advertisement; 
however,  only  those  to  be  interviewed  will  be  contacted. 


Tlie  John  P. 

Robarts  Research 
Institute 


DOWNTOWN  FOOT  CARE  CLINIC 


Professional  foot  care  for  those  who  live  or  work  downtown. 

✓ Custom  prescribed  functional  orthotics 

✓ General  and  diabetic  foot  care 

✓ Heel  and  arch  pain  treatment 

YOUR  FEET  DESERVE  THE  BEST  CARE 
SEE  AN  EXPERT  * 

Thomas  Weisz,  B.A.,  D.Ch.,  Registered  Chiropodist 

Call  for  an  appointment.  No  referral  is  necessary. 


70  Yoricville  Avenue 

Ground  Floor 
(West  of  Boy) 

416-925-6823 


700  University  Avenue 

(SW  corner  of  College) 

Hydro  Place,  Concourse  Level 

416-598-8842 


’ Ontario's  foot  care  professionals  are  licensed  by  the  College  of  Chiropodists  of  Ontario. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  AT  SCARBOROUGH 


Watts  Lecture 


Wednesday,  November  7,  2001  at  7:30  p.m. 

The  Meeting  Place,  UTSC 

1265  Military  Trail  (South  of  Hwy  40 1 at  Momingside) 


Featuring  Former  Ontario  Premier 

Bob  Rae 

‘Canadas  Political  Parties-Right,  Left,  Centre” 

Call  416-287-7115 

or  e-mail  joyce@utsc.utoronto.ca  to  reserve  your  seat 
Admission  Free  — Everyone  Welcome 
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Events 


Lectures 


Heroine  or  Whore? 

The  Judgment  of  Helen 
in  Athenian  Art. 

Thursday,  November  ! 

Prof.  Alan  Shapiro,  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  2135  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 
4:30  p.m.  Fine  Art 

Transformative  Learning  for 
Transformative  Leadership 
Among  Rural  Women  in  Brazil. 

Thursday,  November  1 

Moema  Libera  Viezzer,  educator  and 
author;  annual  Dame  Nita  Barrow  lec- 
ture, in  conjunction  with  the  fourth 
Transformative  Learning  Conference. 
Auditorium,  OISE/UT,  252  Bloor  St. 
West.  7 p.m.  Women’s  Studies  in  Education 
and  Transformative  Learning  Centre, 
OISEAJT 

How  Does  the  Sun  Shine? 

Thursday,  November  1 

Prof  John  Bahcall,  Princeton  University. 
2135  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  7:30  p.m. 
Raymond  £sf  Beverly  Sackler  Visiting 
Astrophysicist  Program,  Canadian  Institute 
for  Theoretical  Astrophysics 

Post-Hegemonic  Disorders  of 
Asia-Pacific  Regionalisms. 

Friday,  November  2 

Johan  Saravanamuttu,  Universiti  Sains 
Malaysia;  visiting  distinguished 
professor.  108N  Munk  Centre  for 

International  Studies.  Noon  to  2 p.m. 

International  Studies,  Asian  Institute  and 
Dr.  David  Chu  Program  in  Asia-Pacific 
Studies 

Lessons  From  Death. 

Sunday,  November  4 

Dr.  James  Young,  chief  coroner  for 
Ontario.  Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  3 p.m.  Royal  Canadian  Institute 

The  Participatory  Budget  of 
Porto  Alegre:  Accomplishments 
and  Future  Challenges. 

Monday,  November  5 

Sergio  Baierle,  Porto  Alegre,  Brazil.  7th 
floor,  OISEAJT,  252  Bloor  St.  W.  4 to 
6 p.m.  Transformative  Learning  Centre, 
OISEAJT 

The  Roman  Army  on  the  Lower 
Rhine  and  the  Euphrates. 

Wednesday,  November  7 

Prof  Colin  Wells,  Trinity  University, 
Texas.  001  Emmanuel  College,  75 
Queen’s  Park  Cres.  5:15  p.m. 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  Toronto 
Society 

Canada’s  Political  Parties: 
Right,  Left,  Centre. 

Wednesday,  November  7 

Bob  Rae,  former  Ontario  premier;  annu- 
al Watts  lecture.  Meeting  Place,  U ofT  at 
Scarborough.  7:30  p.m. 

Reclaiming  Dinner:  Enhancing 
Consumer  Confidence  in  Food. 

Thursday,  November  8 

Prof  Doug  Powell,  University  of 
Guelph;  annual  Edna  Park  lecture. 
Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
5 p.m. 

Mutations,  Aging  and  Cancer. 

Sunday,  November  11 

Prof  John  Heddle,  York  University. 
Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
3 p.m.  Royal  Canadian  Institute 


Men,  Women  and  Medicine: 
Does  Sex  Make  a Difference? 

Monday,  November  12  • 

Dr.  Marianne  Legato,  Columbia 
University;  annual  McMillan  Binch 
research  lecture,  in  conjunction  with 
Centre  for  Research  in  Women’s  Health 
annual  general  meeting.  Women’s 
College  Ambulatory  Care  Centre,  76 
Grenville  St.  6 p.m. 


COLLOQUIA 


Force  and  the  Calculus  in 
Newton’s  Early  Work. 

Wednesday,  October  31 

Prof  Richard  Arthur,  Middlebury 
College.  323  Old  Victoria  College. 
4 p.m.  History  lA  Philosophy  of  Science  & 
Technology 

Critical  Casimir  Effect. 

Thursday,  November  1 

Prof  Moses  Chan,  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4:10  p.m.  Physics 

Piracy  in  the  Roman  World. 

Friday,  November  2 

Philip  de  Souza,  St.  Mary’s  College,  UK. 
Room  204A,  97  St.  George  St.  3:10  p.m. 
Classics 

Astrophysics  Faces 
the  Millennium. 

Thursday,  November  8 

Prof  Virginia  .Trimble,  University  of 
California  at  Irvine.  102  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories.  4:10  p.m.  Physics 


Seminars 


Economics  and  Sustainability: 
Conflict  or  Convergence? 

Wednesday,  October  31 

Prof  William  Rees,  University  of  British 
Columbia.  2093  Earth  Sciences  Centre. 
4 p.m.  Environmental  Studies 

The  Cuban  Conundrum: 
Cinema  After 
the  Fall  of  the  WaU. 

Tuesday,  November  6 

Michael  Chanan,  University  of  the  West 
of  England,  Bristol.  Audio-Visual 
Library,  Gerstein  Science  Information 
Centre.  1 to  3 p.m.  Russian  [A  East 
European  Studies,  History  and  Ibero- 
American  Studies  Program 

Probing  the  Conformation  of 
Adsorbed  Proteins. 

Wednesday,  November  7 

Prof  Mark  McDermott,  University  of 
Alberta.  116  Wallberg  Building.  12:30 
p.m.  Chemical  Engineering  (A  Applied 
Chemistry 

Sustainable  Wastewater 
Treatment  — an  Engineer’s 
Perspective. 

Wednesday,  November  7 

Prof  David  Bagley,  civil  engineering. 
2093  Earth  Sciences  Centre.  4 p.m. 
Enironmental  Studies 

Effects  of  n-ethylmaleimide  on 
Conformational  Equilibria  in 
Purified  Cardiac  Muscarinic 
Receptors. 

Wednesday,  November  7 
Chi  Shing  Sum,  PhD  candidate.  4227 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
Pharmacology 

Functional  Activation  of  the 
Central  Pattern  Generator  in 


Spinalized  Mammals  by 
Peripheral  Mechanisms. 

Thursday,  November  8 

John  Commissiong,  Prescient 
NeuroPharma  Inc.  2131  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  4 p.m.  Physiology 

Hanging  Separately?  Co-ordina- 
tion, Rivalry  and  Co-optation  in 
the  Russian  Federation. 

Friday,  November  9 

Prof.  Steven  Solnick,  Columbia 
University.  Solarium,  Falconer  Hall,  84 
Queen’s  Park.  2 to  4 p.m.  Political  Science 
and  Russian  lA  East  European  Studies 

Political  Boundaries, 
Nationalism  and  Masculinity  in 
Jewish  Israel. 

Monday,  November  12 

Prof  Tamar  Mayer,  Middlebury  College, 
Vermont;  subterranean  series.  2125 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  2 to  4 p.m.  Geography 
and  Program  in  Planning 


Meetings  ^ 
Conferences 


Negotiating  Dowries  in 
Renaissance  Italy  and  Spain. 

Tuesday,  October  30 

A symposium.  Protecting  Families  from 
Shame  and  Danger:  The  Establishment 
of  a Marriage-Promoting  Fund  in  Early 
Modern  Bologna,  Mauro  Carboni, 
University  of  Bologna;  Dowries  Earned 
and  Dowries  Given:  Financing  Dowries 
in  the  Conservatories  of  Early  Modern 
Florence  and  Bologna,  Nicholas 
Terpstra,  U ofT;  Negotiating  Power:  The 
Restitution  of  Dowries  in  15th-Century 
Valencia,  Dana  Wessell,  U ofT.  Alumni 
Hall,  Victoria  College.  4 to  7 p.m. 
Reformation  (A  Renaissance  Studies  and 
Toronto  Renaissance  (A  Reformation 

Colloquium 

Reconstructing  Ancient  Texts . 

Friday,  November  2 and 
Saturday,  November  3 

Annual  conference  on  editorial  prob- 
lems. All  sessions  in  179  University 
College. 

Friday,  November  2 

Editing  Fragments:  How  to  Reconstruct 
a Babylonian  Treatise,  Erica  Reiner, 
Chicago;  Scholars’  Texts  in  Hellenistic 
Egypt,  William  Johnson,  Cincinnati; 
Text,  Icon  and  Pattern,  Daryn  Lehoux, 
Halifax.  1 to  4:30  p.m. 

Saturday,  November  3 

Demotic  Egyptian  Fragments,  John  Tait, 
London;  Ptolemy’s  Map,  Alexander 
Jones,  Toronto;  Editing  and  Restoring 
Text,  panel  discussion;  Editing 
GUgamesh,  Andrew  George,  London; 
Realigning  the  Elements  of  Atomistic 
Rhetoric:  Philodemus,  On  Rhetoric  VIII, 
David  Blank,  Reading.  9:30  a.m.  to 
4:30  p.m.  Information  and  registration: 
http://www.chass.utoronto.ca/papyri/cep; 
papyriw@chass.utoronto.ca;  416-978- 
0483. 

Words  and  Music 
of  Cape  Breton. 

Saturday,  November  3 

Celtic  studies  program  annual  confer- 
ence. A celebration  and  exploration  of 
the  literature,  storytelling,  music  and 
songs  of  Cape  Breton,  featuring  Alistair 
MacLeod,  Mary  Jane  Lamond,  Seumas 
Watson,  David  Greenberg,  Sandy 
MacIntyre  and  Lorrie  MacKinnon. 
Registration  fee:  S30,  students  $10. 
Further  details  and  registration  informa- 
tion: 416-926-7145;  jean.talman@ 

utoronto.ca;  www.utoronto.ca/ stmikes/ 
celticstudies. 

University  Affairs  Board. 

Monday,  November  5 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 


From  Syllabus  to  Silicon: 
What  Works  and  Why. 

Tuesday,  November  6 

Panel  discussions  on  new  developments 
in  Web-based  learning,  featuring  U of  T 
faculty  members  who  have  had  first- 
hand experience  in  implementing 
technology-based  programs.  David 
Campbell  Conference  Room,  Munk 
Centre  for  International  Relations. 
11  a.m.  to  3 p.m.  Registration  and  infor- 
mation: www.utoronto.ca/cat.  Resource 
Centre  for  Academic  Technology 

Planning  & Budget  Committee. 

Tuesday,  November  13 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 


Music 


Thursdays  at  Noon. 

Thursday,  November  1 

Faculty  Woodwind  Quintet  performs 
20th-Century  classics.  Walter  Hall. 
12:10  p.m. 

Thursday,  November  8 

Music  and  Poetry:  Michele 

Bogdanowicz,  messo-soprano;  John 
Hawkins,  piano;  instrumental  ensemble; 
Prof.  Eric  ■ Domville,  commentator. 
Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Faculty  Artist  Series. 

Friday,  November  2 

Lorna  MacDonald,  soprano;  Elem  Eley, 
baritone.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m.  Tickets 
$20,  students  and  seniors  $10. 

Electroacoustic  Music. 

Sunday,  November  4 

Recent  compositions  using  electronic 
media  by  graduate  students,  faculty  and 
guests.  Walter  Hall.  2 p.m. 

Student  Composers  Concert. 

Sunday,  November  4 

Featuring  student  compositions.  Walter 
Hall.  8 p.m. 

Small  Jazz  Ensembles. 

Wednesday,  November  7 

Favourite  standards  and  student  arrange- 
ments and  compositions.  Walter  Hall. 
8:30  p.m. 

U ofT  Chamber  Orchestra. 

Friday,  November  9 

Raffi  Armenian,  conductor;  William 
Aide,  piano.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m.  Tickets 
$16,  students  and  seniors  $8. 

VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY 
MacMUlan  Singers. 

Saturday,  November  3 

Doreen  Rao,  conductor;  sponsored  by  the 
Faculty  of  Music.  Victoria  University 
Chapel.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $12,  students  and 
seniors  $6. 

REGIS  COLLEGE 
Sing  God  a Simple  Song. 

Wednesday,  November  7 

The  Spiritual  Exercises  in  poetry  and 
song,  performed  by  Erik  Oland,  SJ,  and 
Rosemary  Blake;  Finding  God  in  All 
Things  series.  Elliott  MacGuigan  Hall, 
67  St.  Nicholas  St.  7:30  p.m. 


Plays  ^Readings 


The  Immortal  Hour. 

Wednesday,  October  31  and 
Thursday,  November  1 

By  Fiona  Macleod;  Carroll  Bishop, 
director.  Staged  readings  and  live  Celtic 
music  by  Loretto  Reid  Band  and  friends; 
presented  by  Glastonbury  West.  George 


Ignatieff  Theatre,  15  Devonshire  Place. 

8 p.m.  Tickets  $15,  students  and  seniors 
$10.  Information  and  reservations: 
416-923-8061. 

Jean  Yoon. 

Thursday,  November  1 

Reading  by  playwright  Jean  Yoon. 
Leigha  Lee  Browne  Theatre,  U of  T at 
Scarborough.  11  a.m.  Information.  416- 
287-7076. 

Gold  Tango  Show. 

Friday,  November  2 and 
Saturday,  November  3 

Created  by  Roxana  and  Fabian;  present- 
ed by  Tango  Buenos  Aires.  Hart  House 
Theatre.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $38  in  advance, 
$40  at  the  door.  Reservations:  416-978- 
8668. 

Toronto  Readings  by  English 
Alumni/ae,  Teachers  & Students 
(TREATS). 

Wednesday,  November  7 

Lorna  Goodison  reads  from  Guinea 
Woman:  New  and  Selected  Poems',  to  open, 
a student  reads  from  her  or  his  creative 
work.  161  University  College.  5:10  p.m. 
English  and  Canada  Council  for  the  Arts 

“Been  Staged”  @ Hart  House 
Theatre:  The  Alum  Gala. 

Friday,  November  9 

Gala  evening  features  illustrious  alumni 
who  have  donated  their  talent  and  time 
for  an  evening  of  playful  nostalgia,  with 
original  sketches  and  monologues  by 
well-known  names  such  as  Dinah 
Christie,  Hal  Jackman,  Hart  Pomerantz, 
Bob  Rae,  Kenneth  Wickes  and  Dave 
Broadfoot  (Don  Harron  and  William 
Hutt  appearing  on  video).  Launch  of 
three-year  campaign  for  Hart  House 
Theatre.  Hart  House  Theatre.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $50,  $150  (with  tax  receipt), 
£1,000  (with  tax  receipt  and  your  name 
and  favourite  quotation  on  theatre  seat). 
Reservations:  416-978-8668. 


Exhibitions 


U OF  TAT  MISSISSAUGA 
Baby  and  the  Bathwater. 

To  November  4 

An  exhibition  of  photographic  images 
exploring  desire  and  disgust,  produced  by 
third-  and  fourth-year  students  in  the 
joint  art  and  art  history  program  at 
UTM  and  Sheridan  College.  Blackwood 
Gallery.  Gallery  hours:  Sunday  to  Friday, 
1 to  5 p.m.;  Thursday,  1 to  9 p.m. 

JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 
Mi  Makir: 

A Search  for  the  Missing. 

To  November  8 

Installation  by  Montreal  artist  Yehouda 
Chake;  imaginary  images  of  past  and 
present  victims  of  genocide  and  political 
persecution.  Both  galleries.  Gallery 
hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m.  to 
7 p.m.;  Saturday  and  Sunday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
ART  CENTRE 
Sir  Daniel  Wilson  (1816-1892): 
Ambidextrous  Polymath. 

To  November  10 

Over  200  watercolours  depicting 
Wilson’s  travels  through  the  North 
American  wilderness.  Hours:  Tuesday  to 
Friday,  noon  to  5 p.m.;  Saturday,  noon  to 
4 p.m. 

To  March  31 

Selection  of  Recent  Gifts  of 
Contemporary  Art  to  the 
University  of  Toronto  Art 
Collection. 

An  exhibition  of  some  of  the  large-scale 
works  donated  to  the  collection. 
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Abstracting  the  Landscape: 
Selected  Works  of  Art  From  the 
Collections  of  University  College 
and  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Nineteen  works  by  members  of  the 
Group  of  Seven  and  other  more  contem- 
porary artists.  Hours:  Tuesday  to  Friday, 
noon  to  5 p.m.;  Saturday,  noon  to  4 p.m. 

U OF  T AT  SCARBOROUGH/ 
U OFT  AT  MISSISSAUGA 

November  7 to  December  15 

This  travelling  exhibition,  conceived 
by  Hans-Ulrich  and  organized  and 
circulated  by  Independent  Curators 
Incorporated  of  New  York,  is  jointly 
presented  by  The  Gallery  at  UTSC  and 
The  Blackwood  Gallery  at  UTM. 
Consisting  of  instructions  by  interna- 
tional artists,  the  works  will  be  produced 
in  collaboration  with  students,  volunteers 
and  staff  in  each  venue.  The  Gallery 
hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  10  a.m.  to 
5 p.m.;  Blackwood  Gallery  hours: 
Sunday  to  Friday,  1 to  5 p.m.;  Thursday, 
1 to  9 p.m. 


Miscellany 


Fall  Record  & Book  Sale. 

Wednesday,  October  31 

Thousands  of  recordings,  books  and 
music  scores.  Lobby,  Edward  Johnson 
Building.  11  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Presale 
(recordings  only),  Monday,  Oct.  29, 
E016  Faculty  of  Music  Library.  4:30  to 
7 p.m.  (admission  $5).  Information: 
416-978-3734. 

A Parent’s  Guide  to  the  Internet. 

Thursday,  November  1 and 
Wednesday,  November  7 

Workshop  offers  some  tips,  advice  and 
suggestions  for  parents  concerned  about 
their  children  and  cyber  safety.  Thursday, 
Nov.  1,  Student  Family  Housing, 
main  floor,  Kofflcr  Student  Services 
Centre;  Wednesday,  Nov.  7,  U of  T at 
Mississauga.  Noon.  Registration  and  infor- 
mation: 416-978-0951,  family.care@ 

utoronto.ca.  Family  Care  Office 


Fathers’  Group. 

Friday,  November  2 

Meet  other  fathers  at  U of  T to  talk,  dis- 
cuss issues,  find  out  about  resources  and 
share  insights.  Noon.  Registration  and 
information:  416-978-0951,  family.care 
(®utoronto.ca.  Family  Care  Office 

Canan  agus  Oran. 

Sunday,  November  4 

A day  of  Scottish  language  and  song 
with  language  classes  and  a song  work- 
shop; in  conjunction  with  Celtic  studies 
fall  conference.  Classes  will  be  offered  at 
the  beginner,  intermediate  and  advanced 
levels.  Registration  fee:  $30,  half-price  to 
non-U  of  T students  and  free  to  U of  T 
students  and  native  speakers. 
Information;  Lorrie,  905-844-4908. 
Celtic  Studies  and  Gaelic  Society  of  Toronto 

Birthing  Alternatives : 

The  Role  of  the  Midwife. 

Thursday,  November  8 

Panel  showcases  the  views  of  a midwife, 
an  educator  and  a user  around  the  role 
midwives  can  play  in  prenatal  and  post- 
partum care.  Noon  to  1:30  p.m. 
Registratioij  and  information:  416-978- 
0951,  family.care@utoronto.ca.  Family 
Care  Office 

Act  of  Remembrance. 

Friday,  November  9 

Carillon,  piper,  Hart  House  Chorus, 
Last  Post  and  Reveille.  Soldiers’  Tower. 


10:30  a.m. 


Deadlines 


Please  note  that  information  for  Events 
listings  must  be  received  in  writing  at 
The  Bulletin  offices,  21  King’s  College 
Circle,  by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  November  12,  for  events  taking  place 
Nov.  12  to  26:  Monday,  October  29. 


Committees 


The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  the  terms  of  reference  and  membership 
of  committees.  The  deadline  for  submissions  is  Monday, 
two  weeks  prior  to  publication. 


Search 


Call  for  Nominations 
Provost  Adel  Sedra  has  issued  a call for 
nominations  for  University  Professors. 
The  designation  of  University  Professor, 
which  is  restricted  to  two  per  cent  of 
the  tenured  faculty,  recognizes  outstand- 
ing scholarly  achievement  and  pre- 


eminence in  a particular  field  of 
knowledge.  Each  dossier  should  also 
contain  documentation  that  addresses, 
the  candidate’s  teaching  and  influence 
as  a teacher. 

Nominations  should  be  sent  to  the 
attention  of  Rachel  Kasimer,  secretary 
of  the  selection  committee.  Room  225, 
Simcoe  Hall,  no  later  than  January  31. 
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DO  YOUR  FEET  HURT  ? 

HOP  ON  OVER  TO 

TrofessionaC TamiCy  Tootcare 

CUSTOM  PLASTER  CASTED  ORTHOTICS  : Rx  BIRKENSTOCK  SANDALS  & FOOTWEAR 
PROBLEMATIC  NAILS  : SURGERY  : HEEL  PAIN  : CALLUS  : CORNS  : WARTS 
HIGH  & FLAT  ARCHES  : GENERAL  AND  DIABETIC  FOOTCARE 


PERSONAL  ATTENTION  AND  GENTLE  CARE 


.6^ 


Dedicated  To  Help  Keep  You  Walking  In  Comfort  I 
Toronto/Head  Office  : 27  Queen  St.  E.  Suite  407  416-214-4697 


Across  St.  Michaels  Hospital 

Licensed  With  The  College  Of  Chiropodists  Of  Ontario 

Orthotics  and  Custom  Made  Footwear  Covered  Under  Uof  T Staff  and  Most  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 


Scarborough 
416-283  -3666 


Pickering 
905  - 420  - 6544 


The  Canadian 
National  Institute 
for  the  Blind, 
Library  for  the  Blind 
Recording  Studio 
needs  volunteer  narrators 
with  technical  back- 
grounds to  read  university 
textbooks  to  tape  for  the 
Fall  2001  term. 

Please  contact: 

CNIB  Library  for  the 
Blind  Coordinator, 
Volunteer  Services 

416-480-7445  or 
blizzah@lib.cnib.ca 


The  Household  and  Nutritional  (Sciences 
Alumni  Association 
Universitj  of  Toronto 
Present  the 


2001  EDNA  PARK  LECTURE 


Pedaiiniiig  Dinner: 

Enhancing  Consumer  Confidence  in  Food 

Dr.  Douglas  Powell 
Department  of  Plant  Agriculture 
Universitj  of  Guelph 

Thursday,  Novbember  8,  2001  at  5 p.m. 

Medical  (Sciences  Auditorium 
Admission  Free 


PODIATRIC 

MEDICINE 

Specialized  care  for  your  feet 
HARVEY  E.  ROSENFELD,  D.P.M. 

Doctor  of  Podiotric  Medicine 
1 70  St.  George  Street  Suite  330 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5R  2M8 
Fox:  (416)  967-9294 


• Laser  for  removal  of  foot  worts, 
ingrown  noils 

• Removal  of  calluses  and  corns 

• Treatment  of  fungal  infections 

• Orthotics  (control  of  foot 
movement) 

• Diabetic  foot  core 

• Arch  problems 

• Soft  tissue  problems 

• Nerve  conditions 
(Neuroma  and  Neuropathy) 

• Bunions 

• Advice  on  shoes  for  children 

• Sports  Medicine 

• X-roy  on-site 


Please  call: 

(416)  967-0600  for  an  appointment  at: 

1 70  St.  George  Street,  Suite  330. 

(Medical  Arts  Bldg,  corner  of  Bloor/St.George) 

For  Mississauga,  call:  (905)  820-4540  at  Med  Clinic  2000, 
2000  Credit  Valley  Road,  Suite  102 
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In  the  Name  of  Security 

Before  debating  whether  police  ought  to  have  the  right  to  read  our  e-mail,  we  need  to  discuss  what  we  mean  by  security 

By  Mariana  Valverdeand  Jennifer  Wood 


we  will  use:  every  choice  we  make  in  regard  to  security  will 
have  social,  political  and  emotional  effects. 


As  does  every  Canadian.  Our  theo- 
ries are  not  usually  discussed  in  any 
systematic  fashion  — they  evolve 
haphazardly  through  the  making  of 
httle  decisions  that  over  time  amount 
to  a way  of  doing  things,  a style  of 
hfe,  a particular  approach  to  urban 
life.  They’re  rooted  in  experience. 
The  theories  we  all  have  are  also  site- 
specific:  at  the  mall  we  would  not  let 
the  kids  go  play  on  their  own;  at 
nighttime  we  would  not  do  things  we 
do  in  the  daytime;  and  so  on. 

Canadians  need  desperately  to  use 
their  experiences  to  think  about  what 
model  of  security  is  best  suited  for 
different  situations.  And  we  would  do 
well  to  remember  in  these  times  of 
^ barely  contained  hysteria  that  when 
we  think  about  kids  in  the  play- 
ground we  don’t  act  on  our  worst 
fears.  Every  security  measure  has  certain  predictable  effects  in 
other  fields:  on  civic  neighbourliness,  on  democracy,  on 
people’s  ability  to  make  their  own  safety  decisions.  Each  secu- 
rity measure  thus  needs  to  be  evaluated  carefully  and  democ- 
ratically, that  is,  by  citizens  — not  just  by  the  “experts.” 


All  levels  of  government 

are  currently  busy  increasing  f 1 

spending  on  something  f \ 

called  security.  “Feds  will  spend  $3  bil-  J 

lion  on  security,”  one  newspaper  head-  1 ^ 

line  tells  us.  Ordinary,  people,  too,  are  f j 

talking  as  if  security  were  something  I ■ 

like  potatoes  or  milk  — something  you  f f 

could  go  purchase  at  the  store  when 
you  decide  you  want  more  of  it.  f I 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  such  thing  | | ^ 

as  security.  The  post-Sept.  11  mantra 
of  governments,  “security”  in  fact  con-  J 

sists  of  a large  number  of  very  different  | J 

entities  and  processes.  And  if  we  don’t  f 1 

quickly  force  our  representatives  — and 

ourselves  — to  stop  using  the  mental  | 1 

short-circuit  word  security,  if  we  don’t  y 

force  ourselves  to  actually  name  the 

particular  things  that  we  are  buying  or 

that  are  being  bought  on  our  behalf,  we 

will  be  in  for  some  nasty  political  surprises. 

We  are  not  simply  repeating  the  civil  libertarian  point  that 
many  security  measures  have  a negative  impact  on  the  free- 
doms that  differentiate  us  from  the  Taliban.  There  is  already 
a debate  on  civil  liberties,  and  a very  important  debate  this  is, 
given  the  new  federal  antiterrorist  bill.  But  to  talk  about  civil 
liberties  and  security  as  necessarily  opposed  in  a zero-sum 
game,  where  every  security  measure  is  assumed  to  be  a Big 
Brother  move,  is  already  to  give  up  on  the  possibility  that 
there  may  be  democratic  ways  of  enhancing  security. 
Canadians  all  share  a need  for  more  security  — but  when  it 
comes  to  choosing  which  particular  techniques  and  laws  will 
be  implemented  and  which  particular  gadgets  will  be  bought 
with  our  tax  money,  there  are  different  perspectives. 

If  war  is  too  important  to  be  left  to  the  generals,  so  too  is 
security  too  important  to  be  left  to  Big  Brother.  The 
Canadian  Security  and  Intelligence  Service  and  other  secu- 
rity professionals  have  a right  to  their  views,  of  course,  but 
for  them  the  world  appears  a vast  scene  of  crime  and  every 
situation  is  evaluated  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  risk 
of  terrorism.  For  the  same  reasons  that  no  democracies  let 
police  forces  define  crime  or  decide  what  should  be  in  the 
criminal  code,  we  can’t  let  Big  Brother  decide  what  is  meant 
by  security,  whose  security  is  most  important,  how  much  we 
will  spend  on  various  measures  and  which  of  these  are  most 
effective. 

The  term  security  encompasses  a vast  array  of  tools  to 
physically  discourage  people  from  committing  crimes  and  to 
watch  people  who  might  possibly  be  thinking  about  commit- 
ting crimes.  It  also  includes  different  kinds  of  employees 
whose  jobs  involve  monitoring  a huge  number  of  generally 
innocent  activities.  And  each  of  those  things  turns  out  in  turn 
to  cover  a wide  range  of  very  different  techniques  and  actions: 
for  instance,  the  apparently  simple  activity  of  “keeping  an  eye 
on  things”  can  involve  military- style  occupation  tactics  or, 
alternatively,  community-based  networking  that  empowers 
ordinary  people. 

So  when  our  elected  representatives  tell  us  that  they’re  get- 
ting more  security  for  us,  we  need  to  go  further  than  simply 
asking  questions  about  civil  liberties.  Before  debating  whether 
police  ought  to  have  the  right  to  read  our  e-mail  or  hold 
people  in  custody  without  charges,  we  need  to  discuss  more 
fundamental  questions:  What  do  we  mean  by  security  any- 
way? Which  particular  model  of  security  is  going  to  be  used 
in  different  places?  What  exactly  is  being  done  in  the  name  of 
security,  and  who  is  deciding? 

Security  is  to  the  Centre  of  Criminology  what  health  is  to 
the  medical  sciences:  the  ever  elusive,  unachievable  condition 
that  provides  us  with  our  raison  d’etre  and  our  impetus  to 
research.  The  centre  has  a world-wide  reputation  for  its  inno- 
vative thinking  on  a topic  we  often  call  the  governance  of 
security  — a topic  which  sounded  rather  academic  two 
months  ago  but  has  suddenly  become  all  too  urgent.  One  of 
the  insights  of  the  literature  on  security  provision  is  that  there 
is  no  way  of  avoiding  making  decisions  about  which  approach 


On  an  east-end  Toronto  street,  there  are  houses  only 

on  one  side.  The  other  side  has  a park  with  a playground. 
Younger  children  are  almost  always  accompanied  by  parents 
across  the  street  to  the  playground.  Parents  of  somewhat  older 
children,  however,  seem  to  feel  that  their  kids’  security  is  not 
severely  impaired  if  they  are  allowed  to  cross  the  street  on 
their  own  and  play  in  the  playground  without  constant  super- 
vision. Parents  keep  an  eye  on  things  but  are  not  at  the  win- 
dow every  minute  — they  might  be  cooking  dinner,  talking 
on  the  phone  or  whatever.  The  families  on  the  block,  togeth- 
er with  some  of  the  people  without  kids  who  regularly  inter- 
act with  them,  seem  to  have  developed  an  informal  agreement 
by  which  people  keep  an  eye  on  the  street’s  kids,  either  from 
the  front  porch  or  at  the  playground  itself 

Driven  by  paranoia  alone,  the  parents  could  hire  an  armed 
guard.  Alternatively,  they  could  confine  kids  to  the  basement 
playroom  if  adults  are  not  available  for  escort  duty.  At  the 
other  extreme,  they  could  just  let  them  play  on  their  own  with 
no  security  mechanisms,  however  informal  — in  parenting  as 
in  air  travel,  however,  nobody  desires  no  security  at  all.  The 
famihes  on  this  street  have  worked  out  an  informal  arrange- 
ment that  provides  some  security  but  also  promotes  other. 


Security  is 

TOO  IMPORTANT 
TO  BE  LEFT 
TO  Big  Brother 


equally  important  objectives  — objectives  and  values  implicit 
in  the  fact  that  they  have  chosen  to  live  downtown  rather  than 
in  a gated  community  and  don’t  drive  the  kids  everywhere. 

Our  point  is  that  the  decisions  that  we  all  make  every  day 
involve  applying  a great  deal  of  thought  to  particular  situa- 
tions that  require  contextual  analysis.  While  responsibility  for 
children’s  safety  is  serious,  feelings  of  fear,  risk  and  unknown 
threats  are  tempered  by  broader  social  and  political  consider- 
ations like  the  desire  for  trust,  community  cohesion  and  the 
need  for  children  to  learn  to  manage  their  own  safety. 

These  neighbours  have  a theory  of  security,  in  other  words. 


A BRIEF  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES,  OR  RATHER  TWO  AIRPORTS. 
At  New  York’s  LaGuardia,  handbags  are  not  consistently 
searched  either  coming  or  going  (unlike  at  Pearson):  but  the 
near-empty  halls  are  patroUed  by  soldiers  in  camouflage-wear 
toting  M-16  rifles.  Any  criminologist  knows  that  those 
weapons  are  not  meant  for  indoor  use,  that  there’s  going  to  be 
an  accident  sooner  rather  than  later,  that  a mentally  ill  person 
might  grab  one  and  Idll  40  people  before  being  killed.  In  other 
words,  the  use  of  private  security  personnel  to  manually 
search  bags  is  probably  a better  preventive  measure  (since  it 
poses  no  added  risk  of  either  accidental  or  intentional  deaths) 
than  deploying  soldiers  who  know  about  warfare  but  not 
about  citizen  security.  But  regardless  of  its  impact  on  terror- 
ism, the  simple  repetition  of  the  visual  messages  — the  cam- 
ouflage uniform,  the  jungle  boots,  the  M-16  — has  certain 
effects  on  the  citizens,  political  and  emotional  effects  that  are 
totally  predictable  since  this  is  hardly  the  first  time  that  states 
have  deployed  armies  in  urban  contexts. 

The  first  thing  we  try  to  teach  to  our  criminology  students, 
in  relation  to  security,  is  that  the  more  urgent  the  feeling  of 
insecurity,  the  more  urgent  it  is  to  think  through  the  conse- 
quences of  what  we  do  to  ensure  “security.”  We  can’t  buy  secu- 
rity, it’s  not  sold  anywhere.  We  have  to  buy  specific  solutions, 
each  of  which  will  have  certain  effects.  To  say  that  our  current 
situation  is  too  urgent  to  stop  for  thought  is  like  saying  to 
someone  with  a broken  arm  that  they  shouldn’t  waste  their 
time  on  alternatives,  they  should  just  get  it  cut  off.  Thought, 
in  both  cases,  is  unavoidable. 

In  the  area  of  health,  Canadians  have  come  to  understand 
that  one  cannot  just  go  and  buy  more  health,  that  we  need  to 
think  about  how  to  balance  feelings  of  fear  and  risk  with 
broader  considerations  about  the  quality  of  life.  Now  more 
than  ever,  citizens  play  an  active  role  in  making  site-specific 
decisions  about  their  health  by  asking  questions  such  as  the 
following:  What  is  the  role  of  high-tech  surgery?  Where  and 
when  is  it  useful?  Should  community-based  care  be  used  for 
this  or  that  type  of  problem  rather  than  hospital  care?  When 
should  physicians  make  decisions?  What  is  the  role  of  mid- 
wives, chiropractors?  And  so  on.  But  when  it  comes  to  secu- 
rity, which,  like  “health,”  is  a big-ticket  item,  Canadians  have 
little  experience  in  holding  similar  debates.  Our  experiential 
knowledge  has  been  confined,  so  to  speak,  to  the  playground. 

Professors  Mariana  Valverde  and  Jennifer  Wood  are  reasearchers 
at  the  Centre  of  Criminology. 
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